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Our Constitution 


A LIVING FORCE IN OUR LIFE TODAY 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the Constitution Day Ceremonies in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., September 17, 1951 


R. CHIEF JUSTICE of the United States, 

Senator Green, Dr. Evans, distinguished guests, 

ladies and gentlemen. We have met here this 
morning to put some pieces of parchment away in spe- 
cially sealed cases, in order to preserve them from physical 
and chemical change. 

And I can’t help but be impressed with this magnificent 
collection of all the ancient, medieval ‘and modern docu- 
ments that are in this library. I think always of the terrible 
destruction ‘of the Alexandrian Library in the Middle Ages. 
And this library, the British Museum and the Louvre are 
our modern replicas of that great Alexandrian Library. The 
documents which we are putting away today are written in 
a style of handwriting which is no longer familiar to us. 
If they were only historical relics, it might seem strange that 
we should make a ceremony out of this occasion of sealing 
them up. 

But the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
are more than historical relics. They are a living force in 
our life today. 

We may have some difficulty in preserving the parchment 
on which these two documents have been written, but the 
ideas they set forth will never perish. These documents ex- 
press the highest principles of political life: that all men have 
certain inalienable 1ights, that governments are set up to pro- 
vide for the welfare of the people, and that the rule of law 
stands above government and citizen alike. 

‘These ideas have a life of their own. They have been a 
dynamic force in the history of our nation. They have in- 
spired men, all around the world, to create new and inde- 
pendent governments, and to improve_the conditions under 
which they live. 


ExpLosivE DocUMENTS 


These are very explosive documents, Dr. Evans. We may 
think we have them safely bottled up, but the ideas they ex- 
press will go on forever. They will continue to give 


energy and hope to new generations of men, here and in 
other countries, in the long struggle to create a better society 
on earth. 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, 
when they were written, were revolutionary documents. But 
they were revolutionary in a very unusual sense. 

Many revolutions are simply a resort to force and violence 
to impose a new despotism upon the people. But these docu- 
ments were for a very different purpose; their aim was to 
make despotism impossible. Both the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution seek to make the rule of law 
and the concepts of justice the dominating factors in govern- 
ment. And to a large extent they have succeeded. 

The struggle against the use of naked force as an instru- 
ment of government was an old one even before these two 
documents were written. Our forefathers created a new 
nation, but they based it upon the long experience of the 
English people in maintaining human freedom. 


Basic CONCEPTS 


The right of trial by jury, the right to be free from un- 
reasonable search and seizure, the right of habeas corpus, the 
prohibition against cruel and unusual punishment, the guar- 
antees of freedom of the press, freedom of assembly and 
freedom of religion — all these were basic concepts in the 
days of our revolution. They were concepts for which men 
had worked and even given up their lives for centuries. 

But they had never been made the foundation stones of a 
government until they were put in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Constitution and its first ten amend- 
ments—the Bill of Rights—which are just as fundamental 
a part of our basic law as the original version of the Con- 
stitution that we are sealing up here today. 

I hope that they will be sealed up and placed alongside the 
original document. In my opinion, they are the most im- 
portant parts of the Constitution. 

These rights have become so well established in this coun- 
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try that we take them for granted. They are so much a 
part of our lives that they may seem dry and uninteresting. 
But the history of other countries in recent years has showed 
us how vital and important they are. Recent history has 
demonstrated that the unrestrained use of force by govern- 
ment is just as great a danger to human progress now as it 
was ages ago. It has demonstrated that unless citizens have 
rights against the government, no one can be safe or secure. 

In our own lifetime, we have learned anew the human 
misery that an absolute, power-mad government can create. 
We have seen it in the brief history of the Fascist and Nazi 
tyrannies. We are witnessing it today in the tyranny of 
Soviet communism. 

A constitution is not just a matter of words. There are 
other constitutions which may read as well as ours. 

just take for example, the constitution of the Soviet Union. 
That constitution has a lot of fine language and a lot of 
beautiful and meaningful words. That constitution of the 
Soviet Union says that Soviet citizens are guaranteed free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press and freedom of assembly. 
I wonder what would happen to a citizen of the Soviet 
Union if he tried to exercise any of those freedoms. It pro- 
fesses to guarantee that citizens of the Soviet Union shall be 
secure in their persons and their homes. And in addition, it 
purports to guarantee equality, the right to work, the right 
to an education, the right to rest and leisure, freedom of re- 
ligion, and a lot of other fine things. 

But these good words in the Soviet Constitution mean less 
than nothing. They are empty promises, because the citizens 
of the Soviet Union have no way of enforcing their rights 
against the state. 

The Constitutional guarantees are just as false as their 
treaty agreements. A Bolshevik agreement is not worth the 
paper it is written on. It is only a scrap of paper. I wonder 
what would happen to a citizen of the Soviet Union if he 
tried to exercise one of those freedoms. 

In the Soviet Union, the power of the state is above all 
rights. The Government does >t have to obey the law. As 
a result, the citizens of the Soviet Union enjoy none of the 
freedoms which they are guaranteed by their Constitution. 
They do not have freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 
They may be arrested without cause; their homes may be in- 
vaded without a search warrant; they may be executed or 
exiled without a fair trial and without appeal. 


Soviet SOCIETY Is A JUNGLE 


The Soviet citizens live in fear. Their society is a jungle, 
through which the naked power of the Government prowls 
like a beast of prey, making all men afraid. 

The Communists claim that they have to use the weapons 
of tyranny in order to improve the conditions of the people. 
But that is not true. That is a rejection of the long experi- 
ence of mankind. By resorting to the worst evils of ancient 
tyranny, the Soviet rulers have held their citizens in terror 
and bondage, while freedom is growing in the rest of the 
world. 


And the evils which the Communists brought back into 
the world—the evils of political persecution and unrestrained 
state power—have grown and flourished, and become much 
more terrible than they ever were before. Modern inven- 
tions, modern means of communication, modern methods of 
propaganda make the power of the state more formidable 
than it was in the days of the stage coach and the muzzle- 
loading musket. The power of the Kremlin is more effective, 
more violent, more far-reaching than the power of the czars 
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or the power of Genghis Khan or the power of other tyrants 
of the past. 

Today, the tyrant can uproot and liquidate whole classes 
of people and entire nations. The death camps of Hitler 
Germany or of modern Siberia demonstrate that the unre- 
strained power of the government can be a greater evil in 
our modern civilization than it ever was in ancient times. 

Rue or LAw SuPREME 

The only guarantee against such a society of fear and 
cruelty is the principle that the government is not above the 
law. Our Declaration of Independence and our Constitution 
proclaim that the Government is subject to the fundamental 
law. 

The Constitution sets up a system of internal checks and 
balances which may seem cumbersome to us at times, but 
which succeeds in preventing any part of the Government 
from having absolute power. Under our Constitution, it is 
not only the citizens who are made to conform to the prin- 
ciples of justice but the Government itself. And the citizen 
has the power to enforce his rights against the Government. 
The rule of law is made supreme. 

Our Constitutien protects us from the evils of tyranny. 
But this is not all our Constitution does, If it were, it 
would not be enough. 


(GENERAL WELFARE PROTECTED 


A Constitution must do more than provide restraints 
against the illegal use of power. It must give the people a 
means of dealing with their day-to-day problems, of con- 
tinually correcting the injustices that spring up in human 
society. A constitution that is not adaptable—that prevents 
the government from acting for the general welfare of the 
people—will not long survive. It will become a mere his- 
torical curiosity. 

Ours is not such a constitution. We have discovered, over 
the years, that it offers the means for correcting present 
evils without throwing away past gains. 

There are always those who oppose necessary reforms 
Such people often turn to the Constitution to justify their 
position. But our Constitution has seldom proved to be a 
barrier to changes which were needed for the welfare of al! 
the people. Our Constitution has not set up aristocracy of 
wealth or privilege. It does not serve the privileged few at 
the expense of the great majority of the people. 

The great advances we have made in recent years in 
legislation to improve the condition of labor, to bring eco- 
nomic security to the farmer, to provide aid for the needy, 
to develop the resources of the country for the benefit of all, 
to improve health, the education, and the housing of the 
average family—all these advances have been opposed in the 
name of the Constitution. But it never was the purpose of 
the Constitution to bar such advances. On the contrary, the 
Constitution provides the means for carrying into effect the 
fundamental ideas of justice and liberty and human progress 
on which our Government is founded. 

Acting under our Constitution, we have been able to solve 
the problems which have driven other countries into revolu- 
tion. We have been able to make necessary reforms without 
overthrowing the ancient guarantees of our liberty. Building 
on the experience of the past we have opened the way to a 
brighter future. 


ALL MEN RESTRAINED 


On this occasion, we ought to pray to Almighty God that 
the American People will remain faithful to the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. We 
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should ask that they be ever mindful of the great .wisdom 
and truth that are embodied in these two documents, and 
through them, in our form of government. 

The wisdom of our form of government is that no men, 
no matter how good they may appear to be, may b. entrusted 
with absolute power. The great achievement of our form of 
government is that it has enabled us to meet the changing 
needs of the people while providing a rule of law that re- 
strains all men, even the most powerful. The glory of our 


form of government lies in the fact that it has held us 
faithful to the concept that the aims of government are 
human betterment and human freedom. 

If the American people remember these things and under- 
stand them well, this nation will move forward in the future 
as it has in the past. And these documents, which we are 
today sealing against physical decay, will always be remem- 
bered and cherished, finding new life in each new genera- 
tion of Americans. 


Pacific Mutual Defense Alliance 


JAPAN NEED NOT TRADE WITH RED CHINA 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 


Delivered before the American Bar Association's section of international and comparative law and the Junior Bar conference, 


New York, N. Y., September 18, 1951 


AM happy to welcome the members of the American 
Bar Association to New York and to be with you at 
this meeting devoted to the subject of foreign affairs. 

‘The most important thing on earth is to win our struggle 
‘gainst imperialist Communist aggression without total war. 

You and I know that America will never launch such a 
war. We also know that no other nation is in a position to 
launch it except the Soviet Union. 

The danger of total war lies less in calculated Soviet 
strategy than in the chance that the Kremlin will make 
a bad guess. In their unremitting assaults on the free world 
they might attack an area thinking we would not defend 
it. Then when we sprang to its defense, the Soviet would 
find they had started a war they did not expect and could 
not stop. 

This can happen wherever there is a power vacuum — 
wherever there is a country too weak to defend itself and 
apparently without friends willing and able to defend it. 
This is exactly what happened in Korea. There is no excuse 
for this to happen again and I propose to you that we build 
a strong and total foreign policy in the Pacific before it is 
too late. 

Specifically, I believe it is vital to the defense of the 
United States and the continued existence of the free world 
that we start immediately to build a well-rounded and com- 
plete Pacific Mutual Defense Alliance. 

The defense of Europe is now well on its way. After 
a political fight that split both parties, we have set our course, 
While much remains to be done, the world now knows that 
an attack on Europe would bring an immediate and dev- 
astating response. There are a few European vacuums left, 
a few danger spots where the situation is still unclear, as in 
Yugoslavia. Nevertheless great progress has been made. 


Opposes OnE-FLANK DEFENSE 


But we cannot fly on one wing or rest our defenses on one 
flank alone. ‘The Pacafic is equally critical. 

I am convinced that decisions which may decide our whole 
future as a nation will be made in the Pacafic in the next 
few months. The Pacafic is the active firing line in the 
battle against communism. Right now we have a full-scale 
war in Korea and five Communist-inspired and Communist- 
led revolutions in the Philippines, in Indonesia, in Malaya, 
in Indo-China and in Burma. In the last two months 
1 have visited the front lines in five of these wars and I 
assure you that the struggle for freedom is very grim and 
very real. 


As a nation we have made some terrible mistakes in the 
Pacific but we also still have the most tremendous oppor- 
tunity we have ever faced. It is hard to speak with restraint 
on an issue about which I feel so strongly, but in view of 
the non-political nature of this audience I will do my best. 

For four years I demanded that our country take the 
drastic steps necess2._y to prevent the fall of the Govern- 
ment of China. But we failed to act and tragedy befell the 
Chinese as the Reds moved in, Then the British made the 
monumental blunder of recognizing the Mao ‘Tse-tung 
Government. We shall all pay for many years for those 
blunders, but we may still regain much if we move now. 

Four years ago | warned at a meeting in this very hotel 
that if we withdrew our troops from Korea we would create 
a power vacuum and the Communists from North Korea 
would sweep over the country. ‘The warning was ignored. 
Our country did withdraw its troops and the Reds moved in 
last year. 

The worst thing about the Korean blunder was that the 
Government of the United States, in effect, issued an en- 
graved invitation to Stalin to launch his conquest. It was 
solemnly announced in Washington that Korea was not 
within the defense perimeter of the United States. In plain 
English — or plain Russian — that meant that neither the 
United States nor the United Nations would defend the 
twenty million people of the new Korean Republic which we 
ourselves had created. 


One Bip ENOUGH FoR STALIN 


Normally Stalin does not need more than one engraved 
invitation to take a country. He accepted this one and his 
North Korean puppets moved in last year. I am positive 
that the most astonished and incredulous man on e. -th was 
Mr. Josef Stalin when the United States did a backward 
somersault, announced that we would defend Korea and 
moved swiftly and decisively in the United Nations for action 
by the free nations of the world. That decision was right. 
It was necessary. 1 supported it wholehearted the day it was 
made and I still do. 

The point is, and it should be made terribly clear, that we 
should stop issuing engraved invitations for conquest to 
Stalin. We should create no more power vacuums into which 
he will inevitably move. We should not ever again, so long 
as this struggle goes on, endanger any free people by 
publicly announcing that we will not help them - defend 
themselves. 

On the contrary, I propose that instead of improving our 
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foreign policy in the Pacific from day to day we develop a 
new, whole, well-rounded, firm policy so that everyone, and 
particularly the Kremlin, will understand what we will 
defend. Such a policy can prevent wars and it is the only one 
that will. 

For example, everybody knows that we would defend 
Hawaii and Alaska. I believe the United Nations would 
join us in that defense. For that reason we know that unless 
Stalin has decided on World War III he will not drop one 
bomb on either of those territories. 

Everybody also knows we would defend Guam and Wake 
Islands. We have an enormous and strategically powerful 
base on the Island of Okinawa and no one is going to attack 
Okinawa unless he wants to invite total retaliation. 

In the same way we have now negotiated mutual defense 
treaties with Japan, the Philippines and Australia and New 
Zealand. Each of these treaties is merely the translation into 
formal documents of what I am sure is in the hearts of most 
Americans. Our long relationship with the Philippines and 
Australia and New Zealand make them almost as close to us 
as our own territories and people. 

The defense of Japan is equally necessary for the simple 
reason that Japan and Germany are the prime targets of 
Russian imperialism. If the Soviet could get either one she 
could gain the balance of industrial power for her side 
against the free world. 

These treaties of mutual defense were necessary and 
urgent as full notice of our intentions to the world. They are 
a good beginning. But standing alone, I warn you in all 
solemnity that they are dangerous, being either too much or 
too little. 

These four countries are widely separated — Japan in the 
north, the Philippines in the center, Australia and New 
Zealand in the extreme south. In between these countries 
are lands of vital importance to their defense. In other words, 
we are going about this business by bits and pieces and get- 
ting ourselves as a nation into a dangerous position. 

I believe we must have a total defense in the Pacific or we 
will wake up some unhappy day finding our defense back to 
Hawaii or on the shores of California. 

Let’s be perfectly frank about it: We Americans do not 
want to fight any war. In particular, we do not want any 
war waged on American soil. But if we have to fight, we 
want to make sure that we have friends all over the 
world and lots.of them. We needs friends who are able to 
fight and friends who are numbered by the hundreds of 
millions. 

Specifically now, what about the Philippines? The Island 
of Formosa is essential to the defense of the Philippines. 
They suffered major air attacks in the last war from For- 
mosa and that island commands the sea lanes west of the 
Philippines. 


Firm Poticy oN Formosa URGED 


And yet in these troubled times our national government 
has been on-again off-again on Formosa four times in two 
years. We need a firm and broadly developed policy con- 
cerning Formosa, establishing its permanent position as a 
part of the free world. 

Take Japan: from a military position let’s realize that 
there are Russian divisions three miles from the coast of 
Hokkaido, one of the-main four Japanese islands. The 
Japanese have no army, navy or air force with which to 
defend themselves. The defense of Japan is going to be our 
job for some time to come. 

All Japan’s overseas possessions are gone. She is reduced 
to the four main, comparatively barren islands. Her popu- 


lation has increased in the last decade from 70,000,000 to 
83,000,000. Coal and iron and salt are essential to Japan. 
All of these minerals used to be available to them in large 
quantities and cheaply from Manchuria. 

Today Japan pays $3 a ton for salt in San Francisco and 
$19 a ton to ship it home. Today she pays $10 a ton for 
coal in America and $20 a ton to get it across the Pacific. 
With little iron ore, Japan is scraping the bottom of the 
scrap heap. 

Despite the most intensive production of food in the 
world, Japan still has to buy 20 per cent of her rice from 
overseas. 

Will Japan be forced into the arms of Red China to get 
the minerals and food she must have to live? If so, the price 
tag would include a stiffer political price with every shipload. 
Concession after concession would force Japan into Soviet 
control without Stalin ever having to strike a military blow. 

There is a free area where Japan can get all her essen- 
tial minerals and food. It is Southeast Asia. There, is one of 
the richest areas in the world, some of it still not fully 
developed. Burma, Thailand and Indo-China are land rich. 
They have been able to export large amounts of rice in the 
past, as did Korea and Formosa under Japanese rule. They 
should again be able to produce a surplus to exchange for the 
industrial products of Japan. 


INTOLERABLE SITUATION PossIBLE 


If these areas are cut off I do not see how Japan could 
avoid becoming a poor relation depending on us for her very 
existence. That is a condition which would be intolerable 
both to the Japanese and the American people. 

What about Malaya and Indonesia? They are vital to our 
own defense if for no other reason than that between them 
they produce 90 per cent of the natural rubber and 56 per 
cent of the tin of the entire world, Admittedly we can use 
synthetics, but only in part. Large amounts of tin and 
natural rubber are essential to the industry, transport and 
defense mechanisms of this country and the other free 
nations. 

Then look at Indonesia for just a moment, in human 
terms. The former Dutch East Indies is a new country, only 
a year and half old, the baby among free nations. Yet it has 
half as many people as the whole United States and in popu- 
lation is the sixth largest nation on earth. 

The people of Indonesia are Moslem and they are natu- 
rally opposed to communism. They made the great decision 
at San Francisco and joined with the free world in signing 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan. These great and rich islands 
are almost subcontinents and it is vital that their people 
remain free. 

Southeast Asia is the cornerstone of the defense of the 
Pacific. 

But at this moment there are areas in Southeast Asia where 
a power vacuum exists. 

At this moment there are no commitments by the free 
world as a whole or by the United States, which would 
defend those critical areas in the event of all-out Communist 
attack. 

They are doing very well against armed Communist rev- 
olutionary forces from within. They are doing it at a 
terrible price. A hundred thousand British-led troops are 
fighting the bitterest of jungle warfare against Communist 
bandits in the jungles of Malaya. 


FRANCE’S FIGHT PRAISED 


France is spending one-sixth of her total national budget 
and has more than 120,000 troops in Indo-China defending 
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that area from the Communist armies of Ho Chi Minh. If 
you are one of those who sneeringly say the French won’t 
fight, 1 invite you to go and visit that grim area where one 
ot the greatest soldiers of our time, General de Lattre, 
changed a defeat to victory by sheer leadership and personal 
courage last December. 

In the Philippines and in Indonesia, with all the problems 
involved in creating new governments for great new nations, 
they are also forced to wage unremitting wartare within their 
own borders against Communist treason and armed guerillas. 

You have to see those brave and thrilling struggles at first 
hand to realize the intensity with which these new nations are 
struggling to maintain their integrity and their liberty. But 
having seen it, you cannot fail to gain a profound respect for 
those who are in the front lines of freedom all over the 
Pacific. “hey are fighting our common enemy. In every 
sense of the word they are now our allies. I am personally 
convinced that they will win their struggles, every one of 
them—unless they should be overwhelmingly attacked by 
outside forces. 

Are we going to allow that outside attack to occur? That 
is the simple question upon which the fate of the whole 
Pacific may turn. 

I say the answer is as clear as day. We must make a Mu- 
tual Defense Alliance of the Pacific from Japan through 
Southeast Asia on down to Australia and New Zealand. It 
should be one single treaty, all for one and one for all. 

More than 270 million people live in this area. That is 
almost exactly the same number of people there are in free 
Europe. It is nearly twice as many as there are in the United 
States. We will never survive in this world if we are suc- 
cessfully defended on one side and naked on the other. We 
will never survive in this world if we commit ourselves to 
defending parts of an area, leaving other equally vital parts 
open for aggression at Stalin’s convenience. 


Rep CHinaA Trape Can Be Avotpep 

If we do keep this Pacific area free, none of our allies will 
be torced to trade with Red China on her terms and they 
are all defensible. 

We must draw a line in the Pacific and put it in a treaty 
for all to see—just as we have done in the Americas and just 
as we have done in Europe. We must draw that line while 
we still have brave allies who are not only willing to fight 
but are actually fighting and winning right now. 


I believe that with adequate preparation such a program 
would be acceptable to the free world. Such a treaty is spe- 
cifically authorized by the Charter of the United Nations. I 
believe that with such a program and with a united and firm © 
commitment the Pacific nations will never be invaded and 
we will not get into World War III by accident or by a 
miscalculation in the Kremlin. 

If we make firm allies in the Pacific as we have in the 
Atlantic and the Americas, we shall have the majestic power 
of more than 850 million people armed in the common de- 
fense of human liberty. 

If the treaty 1 propose should be successfully negotiated, 
America would then be part of the most powerful alliance 
on earth. 

We would have not only the industrial power of the 
world but we would have actually more human beings on 
our side, tied by treaties of defense than there are in all the 
miserable slave states under Communist control. 

With such tremendous might on the side of freedom, it 
would be more than any tyrant would ever dare attack. It 
would be the greatest alliance in history for peace. 

I also believe that the cracks in the Communist tyranny 
would then grow larger and larger and the Iron Curtain 
would ultimately crack up. 


Treaty IpeA Is New Concept 


I realize perfectly well that this treaty is a new concept in 
American thinking. We have never regarded Burma or In- 
donesia as a part of the defense of America. I frankly con- 
fess that I do not think they so regard themselves. But the 
ugly nature of Communist aggression is becoming: clearer 
every day to the peoples of the Pacific and I am personally 
confident of their steadily mounting desire to maintain their 
position in the free world at all costs. 

We have gone so far along the road of collective security 
that it would be a tragedy to go 80 per cent of the way and 
fail because we neglected to achieve the final and vital 20 
per cent. 

A great deal of hard diplomatic work remains to be done. 
Surely no goal can ever be so precious as to build a force on 
the side of freedom so mighty and so united that it can win 
through this dreadful period without a total war. 

I hope our people will demand that our Government pro- 
ceed at full speed to build such a treaty. It is worthy of our 
every effort. With the whole-hearted support of the Ameri- 
can people it can succeed. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


A MOST GENEROUS PEACE SETTLEMENT 
By KENNETH YOUNGER, Minister of State, Great Britain 
Delivered at Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


T falls to me, as the delegate of Britain, to share the 
task of Mr. Duiles in presenting this draft Treaty 
to you. 

As I do so | have before my mind the history of the rela- 
tions between the peoples of Britain and Japan. I recall the 
rapid progress of Japan, aided by friendly countries, in the 
reign of Emperor Meiji. I recall the political links and per- 
sonal friendship which arose at that time between our two 
countries. Then the leadership of Japan departed from the 
civilian statesman who had led the country towards inter- 


national cooperation and constitutional reform. A policy of 
military aggression gained the day in Japan and our coun- 
tries drifted apart. There followed those tragic events of © 
which this week is the last chapter. The peoples of Britain 
and the Commonwealth will, I know, welcome the return 
symbolised by this Treaty, to a happier relationship with 
Japan. 

The Treaty documents which we are now considering 
have a noble aim—to make peace. Their purpose is a fair and 
lasting peace with Japan on terms which will restore her 
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sovereign independence and equality of status, her dignity 
and self-respect, and which will afford her the opportunity 
to develop on peace loving, democratic lines. 

They have been drawn up after prolonged consultation 
between many governments, and they are laid before you 
on the authority of the two sponsoring governments, the 
Government of the United States of America and His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom. 

It is my honour and privilege today to commend these 
documents to you and to solicit your approval of them. 

Before I turn to the substance of the Treaty, I wish on 
behalf of my Government to pay a tribute to the United 
States Government who are our hosts at San Francisco. 
All of us here today know the outstanding part played by the 
United States in the defeat of Japan and their major share 
in bearing the burden of occupation. The thought, work 
and economic resources employed in ensuring that Japan, 
once defeated, should be given a fair chance to resume her 
place among the free nations of the world, these alone would 
entitle the United States to speak with special authority in 
the framing of the peace settlement. 

In addition to that, the Treaty which is before us today 
is very largely due to the work of negotiation and coordina- 
tion undertaken by the United States Government and by 
President Truman’s Special Representative, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. 

I have myself had personal experience in London of the 
skill and patience which Mr. Dulles brought to his task. 

The principal document we have to consider is the text 
of the proposed Treaty of Peace with Japan, to which are 
attached three other documents—a Declaration on War 
Graves, a Declaration on International Agreements and Con- 
ventions, and a Protocol on Contracts. The first three are 
jointly sponsored by the two Governments, For constitutional 
reasons it is not possible for the United States Government 
to sponsor the Protocol, which is therefore presented to you 
by the British Government alone, though in drafting it the 
same process of consultation has been followed as in the case 
of the other documents. Like them, the Protocol represents 
common views and not the views of a single government. 

Our reasons for sponsoring the Treaty are many, Our 
traditional interest in Asia, our experience of Asia, the suffer- 
ings of countries that were our responsibility, the gallant 
and finaily successful part played by our arms against Japan 
—all these meant that the terms of the coming peace were 
in our minds from the moment the war ended. We played 
our part in war. We had our contribution to make to peace. 

The present Treaty is not, however, the handiwork of 
the United States and Britain alone—very far from it. In 
the first place our contribution to the Treaty has itself been 
influenced and determined, through constant discussion, with 
the Commonwealth as a whole. About that I will say more 
in a moment, Next, a great number of the other countries at 
war with Japan have expressed comments on the Treaty, 
and these have now been incorporated in the document before 
us. The present Treaty is in fact a composite document, 
contributed from many different sources, and in which prac- 
tically all the powers concerned (including the sponsors) 
sacrificed points of view of importance to themselves in the 
interests of general agreement. 


In the disasters which followed on Japan’s entry into the 
war, the peoples of our Far Eastern territories suffered 
heavy losses. There was serious damage to their economies 
and living standards. In defending them, we, together with 
the Commonwealth and the Colonies, suffered grievous casu- 
alties. The resources and manpower of the Commonwealth, 


and particularly of its members in the Pacific and in Asia, 
were a notable and resolute contribution to the final defeat 
of Japan. 

It was appropriate therefore that, though the greater part 
of the Occupation forces in Japan was composed of United 
States troops, a representative Commonwealth Division, com- 
manded by an Australian general, should have gone to Japan 
for occupation duties shortly after the Surrender. 

At the Moscow Conference in December, 1945, it was 
decided to establish the Far Eastern Commission to lay down 
the broad policies which were to govern the Occupation of 
Japan, and it was considered proper that members of the 
Commonwealth who had committed troops or whose ter- 
ritory had been occupied by Japanese forces should all be 
represented on that body. The Commonwealth countries 
thus carried their close war-time association with their Allies 
into the six-year period which followed the end of hostilities. 

By the middle of 1947 it appeared that the Occupation re- 
gime in Japan was well on the way to accomplishing the tasks 
which had been laid upon it by the Potsdam Proclamation 
and the policy decisions made by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. It was not surprising therefore that the United 
States Government and the Governments of all members of 
the British Commonwealth who had been in such continuous 
and close touch over Japanese affairs should almost simul- 
taneously have begun to consider what steps should be taken 
to bring about a peace treaty with Japan. On IIth July 
1947 the United States Government proposed that the 
eleven countries then represented on the Far Eastern Com- 
mission should agree to the summoning of a preliminary 
peace conference, The Government of Australia had in the 
meantime invited the other Commonwealth governments to 
a meeting at Canberra in August of that year to consider 
the same subject. 

At that meeting in 1947 members of the Commonwealth 
were unanimous that a peace treaty with Japan should be 
concluded as soon as possible. They agreed with the proposal 
already made by the Government of the United States that 
at the peace conference there should be no right of veto 
by the Four Great Powers, but that the states principally 
concerned in the war against Japan should have an equal 
voice in the drafting of the peace treaty. 

Unfortunately progress could not be made on the United 
States proposals because the Governments of the Soviet Union 
and China objected, not to the principle of an early peace 
treaty—and I think I can fairly say that all the countries 
principally concerned were agreed on this—but to the pro- 
cedure to be followed. In its Notes of July 1947 and 
November 1947 to the United States and Chinese Govern- 
ments, the Government of the Soviet Union expressed the 
view that the preparation of a peace treaty with Japan 
should be entrusted to the Council of Foreign Ministers. As 
I have already indicated, this view was unacceptable to us. 
We were not prepared to be held up by vetoes. 

At the end of 1947, therefore, it looked as though a 
Peace Treaty with Japan would have to be delayed. But the 
Governments of the Commonwealth still thought that the 
sooner Japan became fully responsible for the conduct of 
her own affairs, the easier and quicker would be the return 
to normal conditions in Asia and the Pacific. At the Com- 
monwealth Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Colombo in 
January 1950, the Ministers considered that a treaty was 
overdue and that every effort should be made to get nego- 
tiations moving. As a first step, a working party of Com- 
monwealth officials was set up to study the problem. Then, 
in September 1950, the United States Government proposed 
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to begin informal discussions with states members of the Far 
Eastern Commission, and this was followed by the com- 
munique of the London Conference of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers in January 1951 which stressed the urgent need 
tor the early conclusion of a Japanese peace treaty. 

While the many delays had been disappointing, the pre- 
paratory work done during this time was most valuable. 
We were able to give proper study to the difficulties facing 
us. We faced them in the knowledge that the countries 
with interest in the peace treaty would not be of the same 
mind upon many of the subjects with which the treaty would 
deal. We held throughout to the yiew that the treaty should 
be concluded soon—as soon as possible. We appreciated the 
great success of the occupation in guiding Japan into the 
ways of peace and into a liberal and democratic way of life 
once she was free and sovereign. But we believed that the 
time had come for her to exercise the responsibilities of this 
democratic life herself. 

Because we thought it urgens.o conclude peace, we agreed 
wheleheartedly with the procedure adopted for preparing 
the Treaty. We thought that the diplomatic channel af- 
forded the quickest and best method of finding out the views 
of the countries at war with Japan. As | have already ex- 
plained, we could not accept the view that the Treaty should 
be prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers of the 
United Kingdom, United States, Soviet Union and China. 
‘The argument that it should be so prepared rested on a 
misinterpretation of the Potsdam Agreement. But apart from 
this we did not want to be held up indefinitely by a veto, and 
finally we felt most strongly that this procedure would not 
have been fair to many countries which had had long, close 
and bitter experience of the war against Japan. We wel- 
comed the procedure adopted, since it provided for a wide 
basis of consultation among the Powers of war with Japan 
and it saved the Japanese Peace ‘Treaty from the indefinite 
postponement which has baffled all our efforts to reach a 
settlement over Austria, 

Next, I should like to say that we in the British Common- 
wealth have believed right from the earliest days, even when 
the memories of Japanese aggression were still fresh in our 
minds, that the peace settlement with Japan should be a 
liberal and generous one. We agree cordially with what Mr. 
Dulles has said about this, and are convinced that Japan 
should be given the best possible chance of resuming an hon- 
ourable place among the free nations of the world. 

This is not to say that we in the Commonwealth have for- 
gotten the acts of cruelty and violence with which Japan’s 
aggression was accompanied, The people of Malaya and 
Hong Kong have not forgotten their direct experience of 
Japanese occupation—its degradation and beastliness. But 
all of us—and India has been at one with us in this—have 
agreed that in the peace settlement it is our moral duty to 
rise above considerations of hatred and revenge; that it is 
our duty not to dwell on the past, but to turn our eyes to- 
wards the future. 

Let me here say a word about India, whose representa- 
tives we are very sorry not to see with us in San Francisco 
today. India, like Pakistan, played a conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished part in the defeat of Japan. India was with us 
in the Commonwealth consultations of which I have just 
spoken. India agreed with us throughout on the principle 
of a liberal and early peace, and was indeed one of the strong- 
est advocates of this policy. It is, therefore, a matter of 
great regret te us that the Indian Government have not felt 
it possibie to purticipate in the Treaty because of sincere 
concern about certain of its terms. We believe, for reasons 





which I shall develop shortly, that these anxieties on the part 
of the Indian Government are unfounded. 

The other great absertee from our Conference today is 
China. Ever since 1937 the Chinese people played a brave 
and determined part in resisting Japanese aggression. No 
country has a better claim, on grounds of long and bitter 
experience of Japanese violence, to take part in the Peace 
Treaty. Unfortunately, however, it is a situation of fact that 
the Governments at war with Japan are not agreed among 
themselves as to what Government would possess the lawful 
and practical authority to commit the whole Chinese nation 
to permanent engagements. The participation of China in 
the peace settlement would thus have entailed waiting until 
general agreement on this question was reached among the 
other powers. This delay would have been inconsistent with 
our general agreement on the need for an urgent Peace 
Treaty. 

We have, therefore, regretfully decided that there is no 
alternative but to conclude the present multilateral Peace 
Treaty without any signature on behalf of China. At the 
same time, the Treaty safeguards the interests of the Chinese 
people by provisions designed to ensure that major benefits 
will accrue to China notwithstanding the absence of any 
signature or ratification of the Treaty on China’s behalf. 
The Treaty thus provides that, when it comes into force, 
all Japan’s special rights and interests in China will auto- 
matically be renounced, and that China will have the right 
to deal on its own account with Japanese property in China. 

This procedure will not imply any alteration in the various 
positions regarding China taken up by the Governments sig- 
natory to the present Treaty. The United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment, as is well known, have recognised the Central 
People’s Government as the legitimate Government in China, 
and still maintain this view. Japan’s future attitude towards 
China will necessarily be for determination by Japan herself 
in the exercise of the sovereign and independent status con- 
templated by the Treaty. The Treaty has been framed so as 
not to prejudice that important principle. 

This solultion is the outcome of long and anxious con- 
sultation among Governments. The United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment endorse it as being the only possible solution in the 
difficult circumstances obtaining. 

The Treaty also provides for Japan to renounce its sov- 
ereignty over Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, The 
Treaty itself does not determine the future of these islands. 
The future of Formosa was referred to in the Cairo Declar- 
ation, but the Declaration also contained provisions in respect 
to Korea, together with the basic principles of non-aggression 
and no territorial ambitions, Until China shows by her 
action that she accepts those provisions and principles, it 
will be difficult to reach a final settlement of the problem 
of Formosa. In due course a solution must be found, in 
accord with the purposes and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations. In the meantime, however, it would 
be wrong to postpone making peace with Japan. We, there- 
fore, came to the conclusion that the proper treatment of 
Formosa in the context of the Japanese Peace Treaty was 
for the Treaty to provide only for renunciation of Japanese 
sovereignty. 

You will not expect me now to dwell in detail on all the 
territorial provisions of the Treaty. They are based on the 
provisions of the Potsdam Proclamation, which provided 
that Japanese sovereignty should be confined to the four 
main islands and such other islands as the powers which 
signed that Declaration might subsequently determine. As 
regards the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands, the Treaty does not 
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remove these from Japanese sovereignty; it provides for a 
continuance of United States administration over these 
islands south of 29° North latitude; that is to say that those 
islands nearest to Japan itself are to remain not only under 
Japanese sovereignty, but under Japanese administration as 
well. This is in marked contrast with the provisions for the 
complete renunciation of Japanese sovereignty over the Kur- 
ile islands, the other principal group which approaches close 
to the main islands of Japan. and which is now occupied 
by the Soviet Union. We have agreed to the renunciation 
of Japanese sovereignty over the Kurile islands, but we think 
that this comparison should be borne in mind by those who 
criticise the provisions relating to the more southerly of the 
Ryukyu and Bonin islands. 

The Treaty contains no restrictions upon Japanese re- 
armament. Experience in regard to such restrictions in 
previous Treaties has shown that in the course of time they 
have become a dead letter. Indeed, not only have they failed 
to achieve the desired result, but they have provided a breed- 
ing ground for the germs of nationalism in its most danger- 
ous form, 

Moreover, Japan’s dependence on imported raw materials 
must in the foreseeable future make it impossible in practice 
for her to rearm to the point of threatening the peace. 

On the contrary, the problem today is not Japan’s dis- 
armament, but her defence. Today she has no arms of any 
description and no armed forces apart from the police. She is, 
therefore, in no position to resist aggression should aggression 
be contemplated against her. 

In the present Treaty Japan accepts the obligations set 
forth in Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations. At 
the same time the Allied powers recognise that Japan pos- 
sesses the inherent right of individual or collective self-de- 
fence referred to in Article 51 of the Charter. 

It is at present proposed that the security of Japan should 
be ensured by her voluntary conclusion of a Defence Pact 
with the United States, whereby forces will be maintained 
in and around Japan for the defence of Japanese territory. 
Such a Pact of course in no way indicates an intention on 
the part of the United States to build up the armed forces 
of Japan to a point where she could again become a danger 
to her neighbours. The British Government are entirely 
satisfied that no such intention exists, and that the aim of 
the arrangement between Japan and the United States 
is to ensure that Japan herself cannot become a victim of 
aggression. It would have been reasonable to hope that we 
might have left the possibility of aggression against Japan 
out of account, but the aggression in fact committed by 
North Korea last year, and the moral and material support 
given to the agggressors, compel us to consider the defence 
of Japan as a matter of practical importance. 

The provisions of the Draft Treaty, in accordance with 
the intentions of the war-time agreements between the major 
Allies, remove Japan from the special position which she 
had acquired in Asia and in the Pacific. Later provisions of 
this instrument follow logically from the basic intention of 
the war-time agreements in taking away from Japan the posi- 
tion of political influence in Europe and in Africa which she 
gained as one of the major Allies of the First World War. 

In the course of these eleven months of negotiation, how- 
ever, we have never lost sight of the f.-t that, if Japan were 
to return to the society of free nations without the power 
and influence which her former Empire and world position 
had gained for her, it was imperative that she must be free 
to trade. We considered that Japan must be able to main- 
tain a sound economy and to provide a reasonable standard 





of living for her growing population. In consequence the 
United Kingdom was in full agreement with all countries 
which took part in the Pacific War that the Peace Treaty 
should not contain restrictions upon Japanese industry or 
commerce. It has been suggested that we, remembering the 
very severe and damaging Japanese competition which our 
industries had to face before the war, wished to take advan- 
tage of the Peace Treaty to safeguard our own position. 
This is untrue, and no’ such restrictions have been imposed. 
It is true that much concern has been expressed in Britain 
about the risk to our own economy from a revival of Japan- 
ese competition. This aniexty has been widespread and sin- 
cerely felt, but we had to recognise that the imposition of eco- 
nomic restrictions would have been inappropriate. 

The Preamble to the Draft Treaty, its commercial Ar- 
ticles and the First Declaration attached to it, combine to 
place Japan as a free country once more in a position to regu- 
late her trading relations with other states on a basis of 
equality. We trust that this will come about the more readily 
as a result of Japan’s expressed intention to observe interna- 
tionally accepted fair trade practices and to be a party to a 
number of the more important international instruments and 
conventions which help to govern world trade. 

The reparation provisions of the Draft Treaty also give 
effect to the principle of viability. During the six-year Oc- 
cupation Japan has been a financial liability and her essential 
imports of food and raw materials have cost the United States 
Government more than two thousand million dollars in that 
time. The Draft Treaty, therefore, while stating the prin- 
ciple that Japan should, in equity, be required to make due 
reparation for the damage and suffering which she caused 
by embarking on an aggressive war, recognises that if she is 
to continue to develop as a healthy and peace-loving state, 
adequate reparation cannot be made. , 

This was a difficult decision for governments to take. As 
I have already said, British territories in Asia in common 
with the territories of many other Powers received damage 
much of which has not yet been made good. It might have 
been easier to require Japan to pay compensation, hoping 
that something would have been forthcoming. But we con- 
cluded that this would have been a short-sighted policy and 
would certainly have laid the foundation of a lasting resent- 
ment between ourse!ves and Japan. 

We have, however, agreed that Japan should make such 
reparation as, on a realistic estimate, we believe she can afford. 
In the first place Japan will, if required, render to any of 
the Allied Powers, whose territory she overran, assistance in 
repairing the damage done by Japanese occupation. The 
Draft Treaty provides for the resumption by Allied nationals 
of their property and all their property rights in Japan. If 
these have been destroyed or cannot be returned, the Japan- 
ese Government has undertaken to pay compensation. 
Finally the Draft Treaty gives each of the Allies the right 
to seize all Japanese assets within its territory (subject to 
certain customary exceptions) and expresses Japan’s desire 
to make recompense, out of the proceeds of Japanese assets 
in neutral and ex-enemy countries, for the suffering endured 
by prisoners of war who fell into her hands. 

Apart from the provisions which embody major decisions 
of policy, there are a number of others whose aim is to re- 
place upon a firm basis the trade and financial relations of 
the parties to the Treaty. Examples which-I might give are 
the provisions dealing with Japan’s overseas indebtedness, 
Allied industrial property and copyrights, and suits between 
Allied nationals and Japanese nationals which were pending 
at the outbreak of war. 

A war completely disrupts international trade and com- 
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merce, and it is in our view right that a peace settlement 
should attempt to lay down general rules to govern their 
resumption. It was for this reason that the United Kingdom 
has sponsored the Protocol which has been circulated as one 
of the Peace Treaty documents. Its first three Sections fol- 
low the precedent of Annex XVI to the Peace Treaty with 
Italy and provide on similar lines rules to govern contracts, 
periods of prescription and negotiable instruments as between 
Japan and those states at war with her which may decide to 
sign it. Parts D and E of the Protocol provide procedure 
for the settlement by Japanese and Allied insurance compa- 
nies of all matters outstanding in connection with insurance 
contracts affected by war. We hope that the Protocol, by 
obviating the necessity for lengthy and expensive litigation, 
will materially help to restore that basis of confidence and 
willingness to meet obligations which is so important to the 
smooth conduct of international trade. 

Britain has a special tradition of interest in the affairs of 
‘Japan and of sympathy with the Japanese people. This tra- 
dition has unfortunately been broken by the events of the 
last twenty years. Nevertheless our feeling is that the pres- 
ent solemn occasion, with its conscious decision by the Allied 
powers here assembled to reject the pressure of prejudice 
and put our faith upon the development of reason and amity 
will provide the opportunity for our renewing those former 
ties of interest and sympathy with Japan. 

We should none of us underestimate the problems which 


will have to be faced and solved by Japan when she resumes 
the exercise of her sovereign independence on the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. Nevertheless she has pow- 
erful advantages on her side. She has the great qualities of 
her people, who will now be free to devote them entirely 
to constructive channels. Gone is the militarist faction which 
misruled Japan for so many years and manipulated her an- 
cient institutions to suit their own ambitions. She has suc- 
ceeded in preserving the monarchial structure which is so 
peculiarly suited to the character of her people; it has emerged 
from the years of defeat and occupation strengthened by its 
adaptation to democratic forms. Under the guidance of the 
Occupation she has been able to resume her contacts with the 
liberal and progressive ideas of the free world. 

It is our hope that from the peace settlement a genuinely 
democratic Japan will emerge. We realise that there can be 
no guarantee that this will be so, and that Japan has had 
only a short education in democacy. The Peace Treaty is 
to that extent necessarily an act of faith. Nevertheless I see 
no reason for undue pessimism on this score. Whatever may 
happen, the Allied powers will have done their utmost to 
achieve the desired end. In the Treaty before us they will 
have given Japan one of the most generous peace settlements 
ever imposed upon a defeated enemy, to help her on the re- 
turn journey of what we regard as her rightful place among 
the free and peaceful nations of the world. Our best wishes 
go with her. 


The Spirit of the Treaty 


PLACE PEACE ABOVE ALL NATIONAL INTERESTS 
By ROBERT SCHUMAN, French Foreign Minister 


Delivered at Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


ROM 1856 to 1947 France was the scene of most 

of the peace conferences which ended European or 

world wars. This time, that privilege falls to the 

city of San Francisco, the Queen of the Pacific, the ocean 
whose name, during twenty years of continuous conflict, has 
been cruelly belied; San Francisco, the city which saw the 
birth of the Charter to which all the treaties and pacts des- 
tined to restore or consolidate peace will henceforth be linked. 
We are gathered here to sign such a treaty. The draft 
which has been submitted to us was not drawn up by a con- 
ference of all the countries concerned, by delegations gath- 
ered at one time around one table. We know the reasons 
which prevented the use of the usual procedure. For prob- 
ably the first time in contemporary history a text of this 


- importance has been drawn up through diplomatic means, 


that is, through separate negotiations in which about twenty 
governments successfully participated. We must admit that 
it was a real chance to take. It succeeded because of the 
ability, the steadfastness, and the wisdom of the negotiators, 
among whom we must pay a special tribute to Mr. John 
Foster Dulles. 

The spirit of this treaty is that of the Charter. Above 
all, it is necessary to bring to and end the state of war, to 
solve the great problems which a modern war creates in the 
belligerent countries and especially in the countries which 
have been the victims of aggression. 

The first step to this end has been taken by two countries 
which had a leading role in the war against Japan. How- 


ever, it is not possible to have total peace except by the 
consent of all the countries concerned with its establish- 
ment. 

Why should a new conflict have started in the interval—a 
conflict which has made this unanimity impossible, by bar- 
ring all chance, for the present, of winning over all these 
countries to a common peace? This regret has hovered over 
the negotiations and cast a shadow over this Conference. The 
peace, as a result, will be only a partial one, without being 
a separate peace which would be a repudiation of earlier 
commitments and would violate the rights of others. Al- 
though we recognize that such a peace, concluded without 
the concurrence of certain great nations, is not a very satis- 
fying solution, we can not, six years after the cessation of 
hostilities, longer defer the writing of agreements between 
those countries which are so disposed. 

Our purpose is not only to bring an end to the state of 
war and to remedy its immediate results. To make peace 
means to re-establish normal relations between the countries 
which the war has made enemies, it means to make possible 
and to organize effectively peaceful cooperation between 
these countries. The treaty which we are about to sign is 
much more than a juridical act; it expreses faith in our spirit 
of solidarity and in the good will of all, in spite of our 
resentments and our distrust. 

The world can no longer go on without such an active 
and constructive peace. France is determined to bring it 
about wherever it is still absent. In Europe also; in Europe 
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Particularly. Of course, the de jure and de facto situation is 
appreciably different from that which exists in the Far East, 
and, therefore, we must consider other methods and other 
formulas. Nevertheless, the aim remains the same: to bring 
about a united Europe, to create a community of peaceful 
nations, from which will be excluded only those who exclude 
themselves. 

By joining such a community of nations, by assuming the 
obligations and submitting to the discipline which it im- 
poses on all its members, which acts as reciprocal controls 
on one another, those which were recently enemies will hence- 
forth refrain from actions which might reasonably disquiet 
their associates. 

We have seen the rigid controls and restrictions which 
various treaties have imposed on the vanquished in the past. 
This method has failed completely. The Allies, weary and 
disunited, soon relaxed the prohibitions, which were first 
evaded and finally contemptuously and arrogantly flouted. 
All that survived was a deep-seated rancor in the vanquished, 
loss of prestige for the victors, and finally a new danger of 
war. It must be recognized that our democracies are un- 
suited to exert continual constraint on sovereign nations, and 
we have no right to reproach them for this. 

In particular, the demilitarization of the vanquished, im- 
posed by these means, has proved to be a dangerous illusion. 
It promoted a desire for revenge in the Prussia of 1914 as 
in the Germany of Hitler. In the long run, it is not pos- 
sible to prevent a strong nation from arming itself by main- 
taining it in a state of inferiority. If we wish to prevent it 
from re-arming against us, we must bring it into association 
with us in the common work of peaceful reconstruction. 

Also, if this same people is poisoned by the practice of ab- 
solutism for centuries, it will learn to prefer democracy only 
when it has obtained a knowledge of liberty under the best 
possible conditions. In order to do this, the democratic 
Governments must succeed in their attempt to reorganize the 
State on a sound basis, to bring about social justice, to re- 
store the sense of national dignity. Such an attempt must be 
made with the consent and support of the victors. It will 
thus succeed in spite of the many temptations to discourage- 
ment, pride, and intrigue. Such a policy of long-term re- 
education, undertaken and managed by the vanquished nation 
itself, does not at first work without firm vigilance on the part 
of the other countries; however, the latter will, for their 
own sake, avoid the unnecessary humiliations, the wounds 
of self-respect which do not heal. This policy will in the 
long run bring about a feeling of mutual confidence which, 
however, does not exclude the salutary memory of past les- 
sons. And this policy, which gives to the vanquished every 
advantage, is not only the result of simple generosity, of a 
sentiment inspired by religious or humanitarian considera- 
tions which we are far from scorning; this policy is based, 
above all, on a realistic view of the psychology of nations 
and on our own experience, accumulated in the course of a 
turbulent history. 

France is thus acceding to and signing the Treaty pro- 
posed to us because it conforms with these principles. She 
is, however, aware of certain imperfections as well as risks 
which it implies. We are constantly forced to choose between 
risks; we choose those which appear to us to be the least 
serious and most reasonable ones. 

We also know that the treaty establishes a framework, 
within which the bilateral and multilateral agreements in- 
spired by the principles enunciated in the treaty are later 
to be speedily inscribed. These agreements will regulate, 
among other things, the implementation of the right to rep- 
arations, the fate of prewar claims, and future economic re- 


lations. These treaties must take into account the special 
situation of each country. 

That is why France has insisted on the presence here of 
the Associated States of Indo-China. They must negotiate 
special agreements with Japan both for the purpose of liqui- 
dating the past and for establishing future cooperation. My 
government is happy thus to see these young states, born 
under rather difficult conditions, their sovereignty being rec- 
ognized for the first time in the effective exercising of their 
own responsibilities in the service of an enterprise of peace. 
It considers it the end of a long effort, misunderstood for a 
long time. France is convinced that she made an important 
contribution toward the establishment of a just and stable 
order in the Far East at the price of heavy and painful sac- 
rifice, 

She hopes that this stability and the security of that part 
of the world will, in the near future, be consolidated by a 
mutual assistance treaty for the defense of all countries which 
are worried about existing threats. Thus we shall be able 
to turn resolutely toward a happier and more prosperous 
future, a future which we hope to build together with all the 
other countries in the exclusive interest of peace and liberty. 

For this purpose it will first of all be necessary to succeed 
in ending the war in Korea. We want peace for the Korean 
people as well as for the Chinese nation, because we want it 
for all the countries of Asia and Europe as we do for our- 
selves. 

We should like to convince all men of good faith of this 
ardent desire for peace. In everything we undertake our in- 
tentions are systematically misunderstood or distorted. Why 
is it that when we are preparing an economic and political 
organization of Europe for works of peace we are being 
accused of preparing for war? Today we are signing a treaty 
which contains no secret clause, which has the sole aim, 
solemnly affirmed by forty-eight nations, of establishing and 
securing peace, jointly and for all. In Europe as in Asia, this 
is our constant and exclusive preoccupation. Nowhere are 
we seeking territorial aggi-idizement, political or economic 
hegemony, or idealogical inte. nce in the internal affairs 
of other countries. All our ambition in the international 
sphere is satisfied by the free cooperation of nations and the 
search for joint well-being. 

Why then this persistent ‘isparagement, why this bitter 
suspicion, this brutal refusal to admit our sincerity and our 
good faith? 

Under all circumstances we proclaim, in the name of our 
people, our desire for peace and our horror of war, which 
France has suffered three times in one single generation. 
Why assume such a monstrous lie on our part, such mad 
hyprocrisy, in which not only the Governments would be 
accomplices, such Governments being transitory, but our 
peoples themselves, who are responsible for such a policy ? 

We must counter such campaigns, which are unjust and a 
danger to peace. We cannot continue to remain silent and 
confine ourselves to vague protestations; we do not wish to 
capitulate before slander which treats us as warmongers 
when we are the most ardent supporters of peace. 

What good is it, actually, to sign peace treaties, if we 
permit to be established in the minds of men the belief that 
war has become inevitable, inevitable because our Govern- 
ments wish or accept it? It is our duty not only to make 
known our desire for peace, but to create belief in this desire 
to convince all men of good faith within our countries and 
outside our frontiers that we place peace above all selfish 
national considerations as well as above special interests and 
our ideological preferences, 
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Two months from now the sixth session of the United 
Nations will meet in Paris. Its function is to safeguard 
peace. The treaty we are signing will be ratified by it. We 
hope very strongly to see assembled there all the countries 
which definitely and loyally have declared themselves in favor 
of peace and democratic liberty, Japan as well as Italy, which 


for four years has been unjustly refused admission to which 
she should be entitled by virtue of her own peace treaty. 

Let us hope that the next Paris session, after the one in 
1948 which consecrated Human Rights, will be able to effect 
the universality of the United Nations for the construction 
of a peace which will also be indivisible. 


A Fair and Equitable Peace 


JAPAN HAS MANY MORAL OBLIGATIONS 
By DIRK U. STIKKER, Netherlands Foreign Minister 


Delivered at Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


N this historic occasion I wish to reaffirm the deeply 

rooted aversion of the Netherlands people to the 

settlement of international disputes by means of 
violence. 

As the proud heirs to a great humanistic tradition the 
people of the Netherlands have always striven, and will 
always strive for the realization of that greatest of all human 
ideals: a community of nations, large and small, governed by 
justice, in which the fear of God and love for all fellow crea- 
tures are the guiding principles of human behavior. 

It is clear that in such a conception there is no room for 
the acceptance of war as a means of solution for interna- 
tional disputes and tensions. 

At the present moment, six years after the termination of 
the hostilities which we call the Second World War, we 
look back upon a bloodstained half century, which has not 
brought us one step nearer to the solution of the great prob- 
lems of humanity. 

Twice in this twentieth century both victors and van- 
quished have had to face the harsh truth that the suffering 
and the heroic sacrifices of countless millions have not brought 
about a better world for men and women to live in. 

Indeed, there is very little left for us to rejoice in—at a 
moment in which all peoples should profess their happiness 
in welcoming back into the fold a nation which nearly ten 
years ago misguidedly resorted to aggression. We are the 
unhappy witnesses of open friction between former allies; 
we note with profound regret the absence at this conference 
of certain countries, which for various reasons deemed it wise 
to abstain from participating in an occasion which should 
have been symbolic of general reconciliation. In respect of 
China, I wish to associate myself with the Delegate of the 
United Kingdom who said yesterday that he regretted the 
unavoidable absence from this gathering of representatives of 
that valiant people. 

Over this peace conference hover the silent dark wings 
of endless new suffering, caused by fear, hatred, and grief. 

It seems therefore indicated to review the document which 
lies before us in a sober spirit and to confine ourselves to the 
essential question: can it be considered an effective instru- 
ment to ensure the establishment of friendly and mutually 
advantageous relations between Japan and the Allied Powers? 

Our answer is “yes”, but before giving the explanation 
and certain qualifications to this answer I feel that a few 
words about the procedure followed in drafting the present 
treaty are required. 

In the case of multilateral peace treaties the gradual for- 
mation of a certain community of opinion among the powers 
concerned has so far always been achieved by discussing both 
general principles and details at a conference table, to which 
the interested parties were invited on an equal footing. 


This procedure has often been lengthy and has not always 
proved efficient. 

Nevertheless, it had the very distinct advantage, that both 
the form and the substance of the treaty and its individual 
clauses could be discussed in detail and, which is even more 
important, the unavoidable clashes of interests and views 
could be overcome or ironed out by the wisdom of the par- 
ticipating statesmen. 

There is an old French saying that out of the shock of 
conflicting opinions the truth springs forth, which I think 
applies very well to a peace conference. 

Whilst admitting that a complete consensus and a full’ 
satisfaction. of everyone’s desires and wishes cannot be 
achieved under any system of mutual consultation, I am of 
the opinion that the time-honored procedure of peace-making 
is not one to be easily discarded. 

We therefore have to ask ourselves, whether in this case 
a deviation from the normal procedure for the conclusion of 
peace was justified. 

In view of the obstructionist attitude adopted by certain 
Allied Powers, the Netherlands cannot but agree with the 
sponsors of the present treaty, that the procedure of prep- 
aration chosen by them was the only practicable one to real- 
ize the objective of concluding peace with Japan without 
undue loss of time, 

However, the fact that we are in agreement with this 
principle does not prevent us from pointing out that we 
are not entirely satisfied with the manner in which the con- 
sultations between the sponsors and the other participating 
countries were conducted. 

We believe that, without unduly prolonging the discus- 
sions, there could have been a larger measure of consultation 
and discussion between the sponsoring powers and the other 
countries concerned. My country for one feels that it might 
have been drawn more fully into the preparatory work be- 
tween the termination of the Anglo-American talks in June 
and the establishment of the final draft. 

It would thus have been possible to exclude a certain sense 
of frustration, which, I regret to say, undoubtedly exists in 
the Netherlands with regard to certain provisions of this 
treaty. 

I shall discuss presently certain wishes of the Netherlands 
which in our opinion could have been realized in the drafting 
of this treaty without affecting its basic principles with which 
we are in full agreement. 

I wish first of all to state emphatically that the basic aim 
of this treaty, the conclusion of a fair and equitable peace 
with Japan, meets with the sincere and unreserved approval 
of the Netherlands people. 

The Netherlands welcome the present treaty with Japan 
as an important step on the road towards the final resolu- 
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-_ of the basic disturbances caused by the Second World 
ar. 

They therefore fully endorse the leading principle of this 
treaty, which in its preamble expresses the resolution of the 
Allied Powers and Japan that henceforth their relations shall 
be those of sovereign equals, cooperating in friendly associa- 
tion to promote their common welfare and to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. 

It is the conviction of the Netherlands, as it is of the 
sponsors of this treaty, that only a real conciliation between 
former belligerents can form a working basis for future 
cooperation. 

As a consequence of this basic principle it is considered 
right that no restrictions in the military and economic field 
are being placed upon Japan. 

On the same grounds the only article dealing with the 
payment of reparations (Article 14) provides that the ex- 
tent to which goods and services are supplied and rendered 
by the Japanese people to a restricted number of Allied 
Powers, will have to be elaborated later in bilateral treaties 
to be negotiated with a sovereign Japan on a basis of equality. 

However, the acceptance of these basic principles was not 
easily arrived at by the Netherlands people and one can 
hardly be surprised that the reaction to some of the pro- 
visions of the proposed treaty has not been unanimously 
favorable in my country. 

I only have to remind you of the very grave consequences 
of the Pacific War for the Netherlands people, to make this 
clear. I do not think that there will be much disagreement, 
when I state that our people are among those who suffered 
most from the Japanese aggression in South East Asia. 

In the first place it should be remembered that as soon as 
the Netherlands Government was informed of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor it acted promptly and without 
hesitation. 


In spite of the fact that at that time the Japanese war, 


activities were not directed against any part of the terri- 
tory of the Netherlands or of the former Netherlands Indies, 
the Netherlands rallied to the aid of her Allies. 

It is with pride that I quote in this connection the words 
of Britain’s great wartime Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who on January 27, 1942, told the House of 


Commons (and I quote) : 


’ “Nor must I fail to pay a tribute, in the name of this 
House to the Dutch, who in the air and with their sub- 
marine, their surface craft, and their solid fighting troops, 
are playing one of the main parts in the struggle now 
going on in the Malaysian Archipelago”. 


The normal political and economic development of one 
of the richest and most peaceful areas in the world was 
almost completely disrupted overnight. 

Netherlands officials and private individuals and families 
remained at their posts in order to demonstrate to the whole 
population of Indonesia in this dire hour of peril the will- 
ingness of the Hollanders to share the common fate. 

The consequence of this policy was that after the capitula- 
tion the European population group in Indonesia was thrown 
into prison and into concentration camps, where men, wo- 
men, and children were subjected to unspeakable sufferings. 

Thousands of human lives were ruined or seriously af- 
fected. At least 27,000 Netherlanders, that is roughly 20% of 


the total of 135,000 military and civil internees, made the’ 


supreme sacrific, dying under circumstances too terrible to 
mention here. 

There is scarcely a family in the Netherlands of which at 
least one member did not suffer internment or imprisonment 


in Indonesia under the Japanese. I am refraining from 
speaking of the very grievous losses sustained by the Indo- 
nesion population during the Japanese occupation. This too 
is a matter of record, but one on which I am not qualified 
to speak. 

The material losses have also been enormous. I do not 
consider it necessary to give detailed figures here. I only 
wish to mention the total financial damage inflicted on the 
Dutch population group which amounts to the equivalent of 
almost two billion American dollars on a prewar basis. This 
figure only covers the damage to private property of Nether- 
lands citizens, 

Is it then, may I ask, not natural that certain provisions 
of the proposed settlement, amounting to a practically un- 
conditional reconciliation with Japan, did not meet with a 
spontaneous approval in the Netherl>nds? 

It was only due to the traditiona: :ealism of our people, 
to their innate love of peace and to their desire for good 
relations with other nations, that the initial objections were 
largely overcome. 

Our people, long before time could heal the wounds in- 
flicted by this terrible war, have found the courage and the 
wisdom to look to the future instead of concentrating on the 
unjustified treatment they suffered in the past at the hands 
of their former enemies, 

We have also reminded ourselves that the Netherlands 
people were the first to establish friendly relations with 
Japan, nearly four hundred years ago. These relations have 
been continued through the centuries to the mutual benefit 
of both. 

When Japan in the course of the nineteenth century de- 
cided to seek the benefits of Western technical assistance, 
the Netherland rendered them important services in this 
field. 

I venture to say that even today many Japanese put a high 
value on the cooperation with my country, as is proven by 
the important role which is being played by Netherlands 
banking and commerce in the postwar Japanese economy. 

Therefore, the Netherlands people on this momentous oc- 
casion ask the Japanese people to realize that it rests. with 
them, in token of their good will and in the spirit of recon- 
ciliation embodied in this treaty, too meet certain Nether- 
lands wishes, which have been not fully taken into account 
in the document lying before us. 

These omissions can be made good after the peace treaty 
will have come into force, by way of bilateral ageements 
between Japan and the Netherlands. We trust that this 
solution will be realized. 

The desiderata I alluded to heretofore are connected with 
articles 9 (fisheries), 14 b (waiver of claims) and 16 (in- 
demnification to members of the armed forces). 

I shall discuss them in that order. 

1. Regarding article 9, I will confine myself to the ob- 
servation, that the present wording does not set any limita- 
tions to Japanese fishing activities in the South East Asian 
and Pacific waters. Therefore, future bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements on this subject, to which the article refers, 
will not find a basis for such limitations in this treaty. This 
omission is to be regretted. 

Here one will have to depend largely upon Japan’s willing- 
ness to arrive at a fair agreement, in which there is sufficient 
scope for all nations concerned to develop their fishing in- 
dustries in accordance with their economic needs. 

2. Some question has arisen as to the interpretation of the 
reference in article 14 (b) to “claims of the Allied Powers 
and their nationals”, which the Allied Powers agree to waive. 
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It is my Government's view that article 14 (b), as a matter 
of correct interpretation, does not involye the expropriation 
by each allied government of the private claims of its na- 
tionals so that after the treaty comes into force these claims 
will be nonexistent. 

‘The question is important because some governments, in- 
cluding my own, are under certain limitations of constitu- 
tional and other governing laws as to confiscating or ex- 
propriating private property of their nationals. Also, there 
are certain types of private claims by allied nationals, which 
we would assume the Japanese Government might want 
voluntarily to deal with in its own way as a matter of good 
conscience or of enlightened expediency. 

3. As to the present wording of article 16, I have the 
following observation to make. 

This article grants former prisoners of war a share in the 
fund created by the liquidation of Japanese assets in neutral 
countries and in states which were at war with the Allied 
Powers. 

This provision did not appear in the original draft of the 
treaty but was inserted as a result of the British-American 
consultations on the draft treaty in June of this year. In a 
motion which was subsequently passed unanimously in the 
House of Commons; and in the speeches made by the spon- 
sors of this motion the beneficiaries of this indemnification 
were expressly limited to former servicemen, to the exclu- 
sion of civil internees. 

When the Japanese forces occupied the former Netherlands 
Indies, the whole European population, men, women, and 
children, were interned with the exception of those who, ac- 
cording to the Japanese racial creed, were deemed to belong 
to the Asian sphere. 

Thus many tens of thousands of people were exposed 


during three and a half years to a treatment, which is defined 
very mildly in article 16 of the Treaty by the words “undue 
hardships’. 

Those civil internees were certainly not treated any better 
than the prisoners of war; on the contrary, their situation 
was even worse, for while the Japanese could not completely 
disregarded the Geneva conventions in respect of the prisoners 
of war, the civil internees were entirely unprotected by any 
international legislation. 

This in itself constitutes a strong argument for the normal 
rights of civil internees to be treated on at least an equal 
footing with the members of the armed forces. 

Do not let us forget that we are dealing here with a 
group, largely consisting of women and children, who, ac- 
cording to the ethical standards of all civilized nations, have 
the strongest claim to protection. 

It is my firm belief that the case for the civil internees 
as stated here is a morally strong one, which deserves very 
earnest consideration by Japan. Let me therefore express 
the hope that in the course of future conversation with that 
country on this subject we will encounter a willingness on 
the part of the Government and the people of Japan to meet 
that moral obligation. 

Mr. President, these are the remarks which I have felt 
bound to make on behalf of the Government and the people 
of the Netherlands. 

I conclude them in praying very earnestly that the cere- 
mony of the signing of this treaty, in which my country also 
will participate, will mark the beginning of a new epoch, 
an epoch in which a peace-loving and economically stable 
Japan will constitute one of the important factors in the 
community of free peoples in Asia and thus contribute to 
the maintenance of peace and justice in the world. 


A Foundation for Peace, Prosperity 
and Happiness 


SOVIET INSINCERITY DENOUNCED 
By SIR CARL BERENDSEN, Delegate of New Zealand 


Delivered at Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


T is an historic occasion upon which we are gathered to- 
gether and an historic and a friendly city in which we 
meet, for many of us carry the happiest recollections of 

the beauty and the hospitality of this great metropolis on 
another occasion of great moment, the establishment of the 
United Nations. 

It is our purpose at this conference to bring to an end one 
among many-—agonising and tragic—of those fatal parox- 
ysms which from time to time seem to carry a nation to mad- 
ness and evil. We are met here today formally to terminate 
the conflict that was forced upon us by the unprovoked ag- 
gression of Japan; to bury, we hope for all time, our just 
resentment, our righteous indignation at wanton aggression, 
our horror and revulsion at the atrocities with which this 
aggression was perpetrated. We are met today to welcome 
once more to the comity of nations a great people who until, 
possessed of demons, they chose the path of evil two decades 
ago, had deservedly won the honour and the admiration of 
the civilised world. Today we put the sad past behind us; 


today we extend the hand of fellowship to the Japanese na- 
tion and the Japanese people. 

This is indeed an unusual conference, and it is an unusual 
treaty which this unusual conference is to sign. The confer- 
ence is unusual because for reasons which are obvious to all 
—even to those who will deny them—it has not been pos- 
sible to discuss in the customary fashion the terms of the en- 
gagement into which we are about to enter. The sad fact is 
that one group of peoples has been determined in this, as in 
every other matter, to have their own way or disrupt, con- 
fuse and divide as best they may, and by their own deliberate 
choice they have rendered it completely impossibiz to follow 
the normal procedure. The text of the pact on which the 
vast majority of the nations concerned are now agreed has 
accordingly been arrived at as a result of individual negotia- 
tions, conducted through diplomatic channels, in the course 
of which every country represented here, including those of 
the dissident groups, had ample opportunity to form and ex- 
press its views. This is indeed the culmination of an effective 
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series of conferences which have extended over a period of 
some twelve months and during the course of which at each 
stage of negotiation the main points as they have emerged 
have been made public to the whole world. 

And the conference is unusual in another respect, in that 
this peace settlement has been deferred for an unusually long 
time. There are, of course, both advantages and disadvan- 
tages in delay in such a matter. The disadvantages are obvi- 
ous, but there is at least one real and substantial advantage 
in the delay that has occurred on this occasion inasmuch as 
high and outraged indignation has had time to cool and thus 
render it possible to produce such a peace as is now contem- 
plated today—a good peace; a peace of reason and hope. But 
the time has now clearly arrived when there must be a clari- 
fication and a settlement; when Japan must be accorded once 
again that full sovereignty which is Japan’s right and with- 
out which Japan can never recover its proper and useful 
place in the world of today. 


No one, I think, will suggest that the treaty we are about 
to sign is satisfactory to all. It would perhaps be fair to say 
that in its entirety it does not completely satisfy any country 
represented here. Certainly it does not entirely satisfy New 
Zealand and I should be failing in my duty if I did not 
make it clear that in respect of security we would have wel- 
comed some reasonable limitation of Japanese offensive arma- 
ments, some greater measure of assurance that that struggle 
which was so brutally forced upon us, that savage attack 
which was so narrowly beaten back, could never occur again 
in our time. 

For our part we wish the Japanese well; we have no desire 
to hold Japan in bondage nor to reduce a proud, energetic 
and capable people to a status of inferiority. But geography 
has determined that Japan and New Zealand alike must live 
in the Pacific, and at no great distance as the airplane flies 
today. For four long and harrowing years, recklessly and 
wantonly, Japan made us struggle for our very existence, 
and the might and power of our friendly allies and the heart- 
rending sacrifice of our own blood and our own resources 
barely and narrowly sufficed to save us from slavery or ex- 
tinction. It is but natural that there should linger in New 
Zealand some misgivings as to the shape of things to come 
in the Pacific, some concern as to what conceivably might, in 
the years that lie ahead, be the policy and the disposition of 
the Japan of the future. Our one concern has been security. 
As prudent men responsible for the safety of our country in 
the years, in the decades and the centuries that are coming, 
we have felt that we must be guided in some degree, in our 
hopes and apprehensions for the future, by our perils and our 
sufferings in the past. 

A number of considerations—many of them conflicting— 
have influenced our thinking in arriving at a decision on this 
particular question of security. On the one hand, we have 
felt that the conventional method of the past for providing 
against a recrudescence of aggression—the system of physical 
limitations, controls and penalties—has not, on the whole, 
proved successful, and even when it has been successful, it 
has seldom been successful long. Furthermore, two addi- 
tional considerations have weighed heavily in our minds and 
are most important to us. Firstly, and indirectly, are those 
democratic reforms which have been instituted in Japan dur- 
ing the period of occupation. It is of importance to us, to 
our security and to the security of the Pacific, that these re- 
forms be maintained and consolidated, because it is to our 
interests, as well as our earnest desire, that the Japanese peo- 
ple should enjoy political, economic and democratic progress, 
that they should become a contented people looking forward 


from generation to generation to a life of reasonable comfort 
and proper achievement; that, we feel, will help us as well 
as the Japanese. 

And more directly to remove our apprehensions we have 
been privileged last week to enter into a tripartite security 
treaty with the United States and Australia under which 
each of the three parties agrees to regard an attack on one 
as a danger to the others and to act accordingly through its 
constitutional channels. 

From another point of view, Japan’s capacity for future 
aggression, should Japan unhappily renew the evil courses 
from which, we hope and believe, she has now departed, is 
of course, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, sub- 
stantially reduced by the removal of territories outside of the 
Japanese mainland and by Japan's now limited economic 
resources. 

And finally, in these days of a world-wide attack by a 
ruthless dictatorship on the freedom and liberty of the whole 
world, it would not—it seems to us—be wise to leave what 
has been called a “power vacuum” in such a critical locality 
as Japan. So there we have our choice—either to leave Japan 
an easy prey to Communist aggression or to take the risk— 
if it be a risk—of abandoning restrictions on Japan’s power 
to rearm for defence. 4 

It is the latter course that we have chosen. And if it is a 
risk it is a risk that we in New Zealand have taken with 
our eyes open as an earnest of the intention of our small 
country to play its part as a good neighbour in the Pacific. 
The onus is on Japan to fulfil this trust as we hope and be- 
lieve Japan will fulfil it. 

For the rest, in the words of that distinguished American 
who, more than any other man, is to be honoured as the 
architect of this treaty; in the just phrase of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles “each nation has voluntarily subordinated some spe- 
cial interest so that a broad basis of unity might be found”. 
A broad basis of unity has been found and the document now 
before us represents, we believe, the highest common factor 
of differing interests and desires. It is a just peace that we 
are about to sign, a peace of generosity, of forbearance, of 
reconciliation, and of renewed faith in mankind. Absent en- 
tirely are those heritages of the past, the “war guilt” clause, 
the machinery for control and supervision, the imposed pen- 
alties, the continued occupation, the huge and crushing bill 
of costs and reparations. ‘This is a peace that contains no 
elements of revenge or of a justifiable resentment; it is a 
peace of good hope and good will. 

And what are we to say of the objections raised, here and 
elsewhere, now and earlier, by the Soviet Union and its 
satellite supporters? Merely this, that these objections are 
entirely in line with the disruptive policies in international 
affairs that are consistently being pursued by this group of 
totalitarian countries. ‘hese people have not come here with 
any intention of assisting Japan or of advancing the cause of 
peace. They have come here to do mischief. If the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union had any idea of co-operation 
they could have shown their good faith—and they conspicu- 
ously failed to do so—by discussing with the United States, 
as all other countries represented here felt themselves privi- 
leged to do, the details of the draft which is now before us. 
If they had been sincere in their approach to this matter, 
they would have proffered their detailed proposals, as did all 
other countries, at the proper time, and not have left them 
for the propaganda device of presentation here at San Fran- 
cisco at the very last moment after the terms of the treaty 
have been definitely and finally decided upon with the gen- 
eral and unanimous consent of all the other countries repre- 
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sented here. If they had wished to provide another earnest 
of good faith they could most certainly have done so, by lift- 
ing the mystery of those hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
prisoners of war in Siberia of whose fate, six years after the 
termination of hostilities, nothing whatever is known. 

Having regard to the benevolent nature of the treaty we 
sign, the epithets thrown by the Soviet group do not disturb 
us. Allegations of the “dictatorship” of the United States 
leave us unperturbed. We who live in the Pacific are sensi- 
tive indeed to any threat of dictatorship. We know the rec- 
ord of the United States, however, and we have no appre- 
hensions whatsoever in that connection. But we know the 
record of others, also, and it is the threat of dictatorship by 
others which arouses our apprehensions, our alarm and in- 
spires our necessary and moderate precautions to protect our- 
selves. 

Nor do we see any objection to the proposal that United 
States troops should, at the request of the Japanese, remain 
in Japan for an agreed period and for agreed purposes. That 
seems to us to be natural, proper and laudable and it is only 
those who, for purposes of their own, desire to see an unpro- 
tected Japan at their mercy or lack of it, who can possibly 
raise objections to such a sensible procedure. For our part 
we would welcome such a proposal, as a necessary precaution 
for the security and the stability of the area and as a deter- 
rent to aggression from the Asian mainland. 

Nor have we been impressed by the Soviet contention— 
now apparently abandoned,—that the Japanese peace treaty, 
to be legitimate and to be effective, must be the product of 
the larger powers alone. That is a thesis which neither we 
nor any other self-respecting small power can possibly accept, 
and here again we fully understand and immediately reject 
the reasons which led the Soviet Union to make such a pre- 
posterous claim. Nor do we fail to understand at its proper 
value the constant Soviet propaganda representing the Soviet 
Union—the prime and only inciter of world disruption and 
dissension—as the principal protagonist of peace. At present, 
it appears to be the Soviet policy to call for a “lessening of 
tension” in international relations. Thus far we can all go 
together; a lessening of tension would be a most admirable 
thing for the whole world. But it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon what is clear to everybody, that the best way for the 


Soviet Union to assist in reducing tension is to cease from 
creating tension; that the best way for the Soviet Union to 
achieve peace, if indeed it desires peace, is to make peace. 
And here and now is presented one means by which the 
validity of Soviet intentions can in some measure be tested 
directly and immediately. Let the Soviet Union accept and 
sign this treaty and the world may be ready to believe that 
a further reduction of tension is not impossible. 

It is true—as the Soviets allege—that in this great matter 
the United States has taken the initiative, and very fortunate 
for the world it is that this is indeed so. It is equally true 
that the United States took the leadership in the defeat of 
Japan. The United States, with the full cooperation of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand and other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, fought the Japanese for 
four years; the Soviet Union fought the Japanese for six 
days. And the United States has also taken the primary role 
in the occupation of Japan, an occupation which unquestion- 
ably has been the most successful in history, an occupation to 
which the United States has contributed with an unparalleled 
financial generosity, an occupation which alone in historical 
experience has left behind it no trace of bitterness or resent- 
ment and which has been responsible during those years of 
occupation for nothing but good will and good works. It 
ill becomes a country which by the looting of Manchuria 
and the occupation of the Kuriles has profited so greatly, to 
cavil at the honest, careful and moderate attempts of the 
United States and others finally to dispose of the difficult and 
intricate questions involved in making a peace with Japan. 

It is the intention of the New Zealand Delegation to sign 
the draft treaty now presented to us. It is a grave, a great 
and a noble experiment in humanity that we make; we make 
it in good faith, in the hope that good faith will in turn 
evoke good faith, and it is our earnest and fervent prayer, as 
it will be of right thinking people the world over, that his- 
tory will justify and sanctify what we do here, that the na- 
tions may learn that good faith and good will offer stronger 
hopes for the well being and prosperity of mankind than any 
recourse to power or evil. It is our hope—and our belief— 
that what we do here will lay a firm and a sure foundation 
for the peace, prosperity and happiness of Japan, the Pacific 
and the world. 


“In Search of Fundamentals” 


OUR DYNAMIC INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY 
By VIRGIL M. HANCHER, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Delivered at commencement exercises, School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, August 31, 1951 


EMBERS of the faculty and of the graduating class: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be present on this 

occasion, to meet with you who are attending the 

School of Banking, and particularly with those of you who 

are graduating from the School tonight. You are experienc- 

ing education under almost ideal conditions. You are a 

highly selected student body. Your occupational goals have 

been determined. Your motivation is clear. You have had 

enough experience with life ‘to know why you are here. I 

suspect that this is as near Utopia as educators are ever 
allowed to get in an imperfect world! 

Now I am not a banker or a teacher of banking, and I 
am not qualified to speak to you as an expert in your own 
professional field. I come to you as one, who for sixteen 
_ years, was engaged in the practice of business and corporate 
| jaw in the nearby city of Chicago and who, for the past 


eleven years, has been President of a compact and highly 
integrated state university in a predominately agricultural 
state. 1 come to you, then, as a good citizen who has had 
more than the usual opportunity to survey the business and 
social scene around us and to spend some time in reflection 
upon what he saw. It is my desire tonight to share with you 
some of my thoughts and reflections about the position in 
which our country finds itself, about the civilization of which 
we are a part, and especially about that portion of it which 
has to do with our industrial economy. I do this because I 
know from the record that you, too, are good citizens, con- 
cerned as I am about the present status and future prospects 
of the country that we love. 


Our country presents the tragic aspect of a grezt nation 
unsure of itself, and aware that its unsureness is of its own 
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making. It is a great nation that has awakened to its re- 
sponsibilties and opportunities very late. Perhaps the verdict 
of history may be that it awoke too late. The last third of a 
century has recorded the long roll of opportunities missed 
and emergencies unprepared for. Thirty-three years ago, at 
the close of World War I, the United States was easily the 
most powerful nation in the world. There was none to chal- 
lenge her. In Asia—India and China had not yet arisen from 
their long sleep. Only Japan had become a dynamic power, 
but with weaknesses that were to cause her downfall in 
World War II. Russia had been rent asunder by war and 
revolution. Her dominant governing group was so engaged 
in the internal struggle to maintain itself in power, that more 
than a decade was to pass before it would have time for 
serious external adventures. Germany had been defeated, 
and France bled white. Even Great Britain had suffered 
grievious and permanent injury. The United States alone 
emerged from World War I with power and prestige not 
only unimpaired, but augmented. Moreover, the whole world 
look: for leadership. 

We deciined to lead. The twin forces of isolation and 
chauvinism drove us into a solitary and unilateral line. We 
withdrew within our borders. To be sure, we entered into 
Kellogg-Briand pacts, and naively thought, because we had 
agreed to outlaw war, that the word and the deed were one. 
We failed to observe that a world at peace is a world in 
which someone is keeping the peace. The Pax Romana was 
the peace of the Roman Empire. The Pax Britannica was 
the peace of the British Empire. After World War I we 
declined to share the responsibility of keeping the peace either 
with Britain or with the League of Nations, or to assume 
that responsibility as our independent obligation. Moreover, 
we declined to prepare ourselves for the day when a second 
demand upon us might come. Neither in defense nor in 
diplomacy did we develop the personnel or the policies 
adequate to our position in the world. 

In the meantime, the USSR was preparing itself to fill the 
vacuum we had left void. By the year 1926 Stalin and his 
associates had become the dominate group in Russia. There- 
after, for a quarter of a century, they prepared themselves, 
not without error and discomfiture, but with implacable 
constancy of purpose, to dominate the world. We have 
seen with what success their efforts have been attended. Ap- 
proximately five hundred million people have been added 
to the Russian orbit as a result of World War II. For the 
first time in modern history, Western Civilization must 
consider the possibility of military conquest and defeat by 
forces that are predominantly Asiatic. 


For the first time in her history the United States desires 
world leadership and actively seeks it. We seek it not to 
increase our power and dominion, but to increase the pros- 
pects of peace, prosperity and the good life for ourselves 
and for all men. We spurned the role of leader when it was 
thrust upon us. Now frantically, like children, we run after 
it when we see another prizing what we have so lightly 
cast aside. Moreover, we find ourselves strangely unprepared 
for the leadership that we so much desire. We resemble a 
giant in chains. We are no longer the masters of our fate. Not 
we, but the Russians are directing the course of great events. 
We find ourselves engaged, now here, now there, in efforts 
to stalemate the Russians and their satellites in a gigantic 
game whose stakes are survival and the determination of the 
course of history for decades, perhaps for centuries, to come. 
We realize at last the threat to Western Civilization from 
her external foe. 

But Western Civilization faces a double threat. A civil- 
ization may be destroyed from without by war and foreign 





conquest. Or, it may be destroyed from within by ignorance 
and inertia. It may be destroyed from within because those 
who are a part of it forget its distinctive features and destroy 
it unwittingly. No one has described this danger more clearly 
than Senor Ortega y Gassett in his “The Revolt of the 
Masses”, published more than two decades ago. In that 
book he shows how the population of Europe, which never 
exceeded one hundred and eighty million persons up to the 
year 1800, rose to four hundred fifty million persons in the 
one hundred and fourteen years from 1800 to 1914, He 
points out the risk — and supports it with evidence — that 
this massive population, which obviously could not have been 
supported by the earlier economy of Europe and whose 
very existence was dependent upon industrial techniques and 
processes that they did not understand, might make in- 
creasing, if not impossible, demands upon the system which 
sustained them. They might well destroy the system which 
had first made their own existence possible. At the time 
Ortega’s book was published in 1930, the danger seemed 
speculative and remote. Today it seems remote no longer. 
Indeed, the crisis may have.arrived in Great Britain. It could 
be near at hand even in our own country. 

Our Western Civilization, therefore, stands today in 
double peril. It stands in peril from without by war and 
foreign conquest. It stands in peril from within by demands 
upon it from those who cannot understand or are indifferent 
to, the limits of its productive power. Now we are a part 
of Western Civilization. While we should learn to know 
and appreciate the ancient civilizations of Asia, we are not 
Asiatics. We shall gain no strength by pretending to be 
what we are not. It is to Western Civilization that we 
belong, and it behooves us to understand it and to know our 
part in it. Only then can we lead the nations of the West. 
Only then can we be respected by the nations of the East. 


II 


What is this Western Civilization which stands threat- 
ened? To analyze or describe it would go beyond the limits of 
this address. I shall endeavor to point out some of its more 
important characteristics and then pass on to the specific con- 
sideration of certain aspects of our industrial economy. 

In brief, Western Civilization encompasses the religious 
and ethical teachings of the Jews and Christians, the spirit of 
intellectual inquiry and ferment of the Greeks, the sense of 
law and order and justice of the Romans, and the concepts 
of liberty and representative government of the British 
peoples. ‘Io these fundamentals of Western Civilization, the 
United States has made certain distinctive contributions 
from its own culture. We have demonstrated how the federal 
principle in government may be applied to great populations 
residing over vast domains of territory. We have developed 
the concept of judicial review of executive and legislative 
action to the end that the federal principle itself as well as 
our citizens may be preserved from arbitrary or unlawful en- 
croachment by the federal executive or legislature on the one 
hand or by the state governments on the other. We have 
developed the mass production of goods and services in 
business and industry to the point where our people have 
the highest material standard of living of any of the great 
powers. We have developed mass education so that 
universal primary and secondary education is a generally 
accepted goal of our society. We have contributed pragma- 
tism, that philosophy so typical of the American desire to 
subordinate ideological intransigence to the practical deter- 
mination of what will work and what will not work in the 
solution of difficult problems. 


To a certain degree each of these distinctive American 
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contributions to Western Civilization is a product of a 
much more general one — one which we are in danger 
of losing because it has ceased to be respectable. Our 
general contribution is a revolutionary way of looking at old 
and familiar things and of saying that, because a thing 
has always been done in a certain way, it does not follow 
that it should always be done in the same old certain way. 
We do this, perhaps without being consciously aware of it, 
because we are the products of a Revolution. Our political 
freedom was won by a Revolutionary War. But more than 
political freedom was involved. Its effects spread into every 
domain of life. This is why Fortune magazine celebrated it in 
its February 1951 issue under the title, “U.S.A. — The 
Permanent Revolution’. Happily this remainder of our re- 
volutionary past appeared in a magazine of undoubted 
patriotism, devoted to the exposition and glorification of 
American business and industry. Up to its own time, the 
American Revolution was the most profound revolution in 
recorded history. In its permanent effects, it may be the most 
profound. It will be the most profound revolution in human 
history if we do not forget (and I quote from Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address) : 


“Our Fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the prop- 
osition that all men are created equal.” 


Until the time of our American Revolution it had been 
the custom for the great mass of men to be born inte a 
certain rank or status and to remain there all their lives. 
In the words of the Book of Common Prayer they remained 
in “That station wherein it hath pleased God to call them.” 

In the days of our Revolution, republicans, those who 
believed in a republic rather than a monarchy, were looked 
upon as revolutianary and subversive characters. We 
started in revolt. ‘hose who settled this country were not 
contented stay-at-homes. Such people never left their native 
land. ‘Those who settled our country were in revolt against 
the church or the state or the economy of the society or the 
boredom of their native land. ‘They were men who had a 
grievance. ‘hey wanted things to be different. They were 
prepared to look at old problems in new ways. Here in this 
new land they had their opportunity. At first this new way 
of looking at things was confined to religion and _ politics 
and social relations. But as time went on, and the effects of 
the industrial revolution began to reach our shores, our 
new way ot looking at things began to permeate our 
economy. As a result, our economy has developed character- 
istics that tend to make it unique. This has had far-reaching 
effects on our own people. Properly understood and ex- 
ploited, it may have far-reaching effects upon the world. 


Ill 


The current appeal of the Communists to the people 
of Asia and Eastern Europe is a materialistic one. They 
promise to break the chains of poverty and degradation for 
those who have known nothing but poverty and degrada- 
tion. This is a promise which they have never fulfilled 
for their own people. There is no reason to believe that 
they will ever fulfill it for any people. On the other 
hand, our extraordinary gift for the substitution of na- 
tural power for human labor has made it possible for us 
to develop that mass production of goods and services in 
business and industry which sustains an ever higher and 
higher standard of living for the American people. It is one 
of America’s great contributions to Western Civilization. As 
such, it is worthy of our serious thought and consideration. I 
welcome the opportunity to review with you tonight this 
particular feature of our common life. I do so the more 


eagerly because there it as much risk that we shall lose it by 
inadvertence or ignorance at home as by treachery or force 
abroad. There is danger that we shall forget the very 
things that have made us great. 

‘There is a saying in our country that “it is three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.’ By this we 
mean that an industrious and hard-working father makes 
his own way in the world. His son, brought up in the shadow 
of the father, inherits many of the father’s qualities and 
carries on the business or profession with substantial success. 
But the son, remembering the rigors of his own youth and 
the holidays he could not have, decides to spare the grand- 
son, his own son, the very experience and discipline which 
enabled the son to build on the success of his father. Lacking 
those experiences and disciplines, the grandson is unable to 
carry on the family profession or business, and the trans- 
ition from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves is complete. The son, 
forgetting the bases of his own and of his father’s success, 
fails to transmit them to the grandson, and the very founda- 
tions of the family’s eminence are forgotten and are lost. 

We are in danger of a similar cycle in our national life. 
What are the foundations of our eminence that stand in 
danger of being forgotten and lost? They are that we 
started in revolt; that our ancestors wanted things to be 
different; that they were prepared to look at old problems in 
new ways; that they looked at many old economic problems 
in new ways and with startling effect; and that they created 
an industrial economy with unique characteristics which has 
become the envy of the world. What are these unique 
characteristics of that industrial economy ? 


First, our industrial economy is massive. Although it en- 
compasses a wide range of enterprises from the very smallest, 
with less than a dozen employees, to the giants of industry, 
its unique character is dependent in no small degree upon the 
presence of vast aggregations of capital and labor. We 
cannot conceive of our economy without them. Suppose, for 
example, that overnight the United States were to lose 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler, Du Pont, the Bell 
System, General Electric and Westinghouse, International 
Harvester and John Deere, United States Steel, Republic 
and Inland, and every other company of comparable size 
and importance in each of our major industries. The dis- 
appearance of these companies would so alter the life of 
every American that we would live in a society radically 
different from the society we know. These great aggregations 
of productive power are an indispensable part of the 
American system. Yet our people and our politicians have 
never made up their minds whether these great companies 
are good or bad, whether they are to be preserved or 
destroyed, whether they are to be praised or punished. Half 
the time it appears that we wish to indict and convict them 
for being too large, too powerful, or perhaps (if the truth 
were known) too fine a target for the demagogues, while 
the other half of the time we beg them to perform some 
service, as for the Atomic Energy Commission or the 
Department of Defense, that only great corporations are 
equipped to perform. It is time for us to become adults in this 
matter. If we want the things that only size will produce, we 
should stop thinking size a crime. If we are fearful of size, 
we should set a limit on it and cheerfully start back to the 
horse and buggy days. Actually, we shall never turn back. 
We like too well the products of our industrial society. Great 
corporations play an indispensable part in the maintenance of 
our massive industrial economy, and we shall never part with 
them except in sorrow. 


Our industrial economy is resourceful. I need only refer to 
the record of American industry throughout World War II. 
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That record is known to all. It was the astounding ability 
of American industry to convert itself from peacetime pro- 
duction to the production of instruments of war in a 
minimum time that gave our armed forces the overwhelming 
potential with which to bring the war to a conclusion. Our 
strength has never rested in mass land armies. It will not 
rest in mass land armies should there be a World War III. 
We do not possess them, and every year that passed since V-]J 
Day has increased the ratio of manpower against us. On a 
man to man basis, we face certain defeat in any armed conflict 
which engages against us the full manpower of Russia and 
her Communist allies; but, on the basis of industrial and mili- 
tary potential, the odds are on our side. Not only was our 
industry able to convert itself from peacetime to wartime uses 
in World War II, but even more impressive was its ability 
to adapt itself to the solution of the unprecedented problems 
involved in the manufacture of the atomic bomb. The plants 
at Hanford, Los Alamos and Oak Ridge and now the pro- 
posed new plant in South Carolina stand as tributes to the 
resourcefulness and adaptability of American industry. 

Our industrial economy is productive. Even though all 
economies presumptively are productive, I stress this word 
because the extraordinary productiveness of the American 
industrial economy is one of its unique characteristics. Not 
only is the gross output of our industry enormous, so that 
we have automobiles, radios, refrigerators and all other kinds 
of machines and gadgets in great supply, but our output per 
manhour of labor is very high. I have an American friend in 
India who returns to this country once each year. On a recent 
visit he said to me, “I never return to my homeland without 
being amazed at the abundance of goods to be found on 
every hand. The United States, by comparison with other 
countries, seems an orchid in a garden of thorns.” Clearly 
by the standards that prevail in India and the Far East, 
even by the standards that prevail in the Near and Middle 
East, our American culture is exotic. For the world as a 
whole, Asia provides the norm. In this mid-Iwentieth 
Century, we are an exotic extreme. 

But we must be on guard against errors and tendencies 
which would destroy our enormous productivity and _ its 
resultant high standard of living. There is the error that 
money rather than goods and services constitutes real 
wealth. We lose sight of the fact that high wages cannot buy 
non-existent goods. Thus in our concentration on money, 
we forget that it is the goods and services resulting from 
productive labor that give us the food and clothing and 
automobiles, the necessaries and the luxuries, that not only 
sustain life but make it happy and enjoyable. Probably at 
no time in human history have there been so many people 
free of pressing concern for the bare necessities of subsistence 
as are free in the United States in the year 1951. 

In order to maintain that enviable position, we must be 
vigilant to see that the maximum number of our people 
are productively employed. Productive employment can 
cover a wide range of activity from the care of the sick to 
the creation of a work of art, but it does not include em- 
ployment in an unnecessary position or in unnecessary dupli- 
cating the work of another. Every person who is not so em- 
ployed, every person whose work does not add to the 
material, cultural or spir‘tual resources of the nation, is a 
charge on the total e.cuomy. Are we prepared to say that 
every unnecessary rule or regulation that complicates the 
transaction of business and requires additional lawyers for its 
interpretation or additional accountants for its application 
is an unjustifiable charge on the productive power of the 
nation, and has the effect — at least as long as we have a 


shortage of manpower — of lowering the standard of living? © 


A clear recognition of this principle would have far-reaching 








effects on our industrial and political life. For such a drain 
on the productive power of the economy occurs when there is 
featherbedding in industry and time-serving in the govern- 
ment. The use of four men in industry to do three men’s 
work and the creation of unnecessary jobs in government 
to reward party hacks for political services are flagrant 
forms of this ruthless and confiscatory charge on the pro- 
ductive power of our economy. Yet some, who see a Com- 
munist behind every corner and subversion in every proposal 
for reform, accept and promote these practices destructive of 
the best features of our distinctive civilization. 


Another strain upon our productive economy arises 
from artificial restrictions on the amount of work which a 
laborer may perform in a given period of time. No fair- 
minded person now defends the “stretch-out” or any other 
labor device that demands more from laborers than they can 
perform day in and day out, year after year, without injury 
to their health and well-being. On the other hand, current 
restrictions that limit an able-bodied and skilled workman 
to less than his fair capacity or to fair average capacity, 
are quite indefensible. ‘They are uneconomical. They are 
anti-social. ‘hey share responsibility for our current housing 
shortage and for the excessive, almost prohibitive, cost of 
public and private construction. ‘They are a revival of the 
“public be damned” attitude of the Nineteenth Century 
capitalist, and ultimately they will meet with the same 
contempt and punishment. They are out of place in the 
Twentieth Century. The public will not be damned in- 
definitely by an unregulated monopoly, whether of capital 
or of labor. 

If we value the productivity of our industrial economy, we 
must understand what will destroy and what will augment 
that productivity, and we must prevent the one and en- 
courage the other. 


Our industrial economy is dynamic. Thus it stands in 
sharp contrast to the static capitalistic economies of Europe 
and Asia. This is something too rarely observed and under- 
stood by our people, and particularly by some who have 
taken it upon themselves to be defenders of the “American 
Way of Life.” How otherwise can we account for the fact 
that they describe the world’s present tensions as a conflict 
between Capitalism and Communism? By describing the 
conflict in those terms, they could hardly be more helpful to 
Communism if they were paid for their efforts and were 
acting under orders from Moscow. Capitalism is a fighting 
word to half the people of Asia. To them it means cheap 
labor, it means exploitation; it means the rule of the white 
over the colored ; it means all the things against which Asia is 
in revolt. Why should we identify ourselves with the over- 
seas, exploitive capitalism of Europe—a capitalism which be- 
lieves in limited production, low wages, controlled markets, 
cartels and the status quo? What has that kind of static capi- 
talism to do with the economic system of the United States, a 
“dynamic industrialism” which believes in the creation of 
ever expanding markets by means of high wages, mechanized 
procedures and increasing standards of living? ‘Uhrough the 
development of new products and the creation of new con- 
sumer demands, through the development of new techniques, 
through shorter hours and increased compensation, through 
constant research and development and the, as yet, un- 
limited possibilities which they unfold, our dynamic _in- 
dustrial system has created the one economy which offers real, 
rather than mirage-like, hope to the overcrowded and under- 
nourished peoples of the world. 


Not only is our industrial order dynamic in contrast 
to the static economies of Europe and Asia, but its dynamism 
makes for a constantly changing social order within our own 
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country. If we do not now live the lives of our forefathers 

and we do not — I submit that the primary responsibility 
rests upon our dynamic industrial economy. It is the 
catalytic agent that has brought change and acceleration and 
disequilibrium into our common life. 

It has been said — and said truly — that the mode of 
life of George Washington in the Eighteenth Century more 
closely resembled the mode of life of the well-to-do Roman 
citizen in the days of Augustus Caesar than it does the mode 
of life of the Mid-twentieth Century American. There was 
less change in’ manners and modes of living in the eighteen 
hundred years before Washington’s death than there has 
been in the one hundred and fifty years since his death. 
Changes occurring in our own lifetimes bear witness to 
this fact. If homelife and community life have been broken 
up and disrupted, what besides automobiles and surfaced 
highways and motion pictures have brought that about? If 
children cannot concentrate or think consecutively upon 
important questions, what besides the telephone, the radio 
and television are at fault? We live at a fast pace, and the 
pace is ever accelerating. New lines of goods come on the 
market, are rendered obsolete by new research, and others 
take their place. So long as the industrial laboratories remain 
open and the reseachers remain at work, there will be no 
such thing as security against social change. If we want a 
safe and secure and unchanging social order, if we seek a 
return to the “good old days’’, we must close our laboratories, 
shut down our developmental work, freeze our existing 
lines of goods, and be content to make the present the 
furthest advance of human society. 


La 


But we shall not be content to do this. We shall not stand 
still. For the first time in human history the vision of plenty 
for all is not the dream of Utopian philosophers. It is 
within the realm of the possible. It could come to pass, but 
it will come to pass not as a product of Marxist philosophy, 
but as a product of America’s dynamic industrial economy. 


IV 
I repeat what I said above: 


The current basic appeal of the Communists to the people 
of Asia and of Eastern Europe is a materialistic one. They 
promise to break the chains of poverty and degradation for 
those who have known nothing but poverty and degradation. 
This is a promise that they have never fulfilled for their 
own people. There is no reason to believe that they will 
ever fulfill it for any people. On the other hand, in the 
United States, we now enjoy a material existence which 
the Communists can only hope for in their dreams of a 


_ Marxian Utopia. We have nothing to fear from the Com- 


munists except the possibility of our own failures. The failure 
to understand, preserve and improve the economic system that 
has brought us to the highest level of material prosperity ever 
experienced by a great people; the failure to understand our 
economic system and to show the world that it, and not Com- 
munism, can elevate the depressed peoples of the world; the 
failure to understand our economic system and to know that, 
upon the freedom and plenty which it provides, there can be 
built civilization and cultures greater than she world has 
ever known. 
I have faith that we shall not fail. 


wyers and Education 


A DISCURSIVE VIEW 


By PAXTON BLAIR, Former Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York 
Delivered at Summer Meeting, New Y ork State Bar Association, Saranac, N. Y., June 23, 1951 


OME years ago I had the privilege of serving the 
profession by taking part in the work of the Committee 
on State Legislation of the Association of the Bar of 

the City of New York. Nearly one-half of the bills assigned 
to'me for study and report! concerned amendments to the 
Education Law. At our first meeting I was prepared to read 
about twenty reports upon such bills. But the Chairman, 
with a touch of impatience, said of each such report, “Skip 
it; go on to the next one. Education is no concern of 
lawyers.”’ From then on I curtailed the scope of my reports 
and never ventured to offend the Chairman or bore my 
colleagues with reports on educational matters. 

But since the privileges and responsibilities of fatherhood 
rest upon my shoulders, I could not dismiss education from 
my mind; and I am prepared to defend the thesis that my 
friend the Chairman was wrong, and that education is the 
concern of lawyers.” It is especially our concern when almost 
every paper you pick up shows that public education is in- 

1] was at the time an Assistant Corporation Counsel of the City 
of New York, and bills tending to affect any phase of the City 
government were funneled to my desk by the Committee’s clerk. 

2 The law “is more immediately connected with all the highest 
interests of man than any other [branch of human knowledge] which 
deals with practical affairs”. Mr. Justice Holmes, Collected Legal 
Papers, p. 39 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921). For a less flattering 
view of our-profession see Samuel Crowther, Time To Inquire, pp. 
100, 110, 147 (John Day Co., 1942). 

See an address by William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, 
City of New York, referred to in the New York Times, January 27, 


creasingly under attack,® so that a challenge is thrown at us 
to devise a remedy by suggesting amendments to the per- 
tinent laws. 

The challenge, moreover, is couched in arresting terms. 
Benjamin Fine, educational editor of the New York Times, 
has written a book entitled, Our Children Are Cheated ;* 
and at the 1950 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Dr. Spock said that “in schooling, we are knowingly 
short-changing our children.’’> Cheating and short-changing 
suggest criminal derelictions in duty. Let us see if we can 
formulate, at least approximately, a definition of the duty, 
and a bill of particulars of the defaults. 


(1) 
The word education itself is derived from the Latin word 
educare which means to grow, in the transitive sense of grow- 
ing a crop.® And the conventional definition of its major aim 


1951, p. 15. “For it is no longer news that in the last ten years more 
frank and widespread self-examination has gone on in American 
higher education than we have ever seen before.” Howard Lowry, 
The Mind’s Adventure, p. 14 (Westminster Press [Philadelphia], 
1950). 


* Published 1947, by Henry Holt & Co. 
5 New York Herald-Tribune, December 5, 1950, p. 29. 


® See John Burnet, Ignorance, being the Romanes Lecture for 1923, 
published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, p. 10; Quiller-Couch, The 
Poet as Citizen, pp. 29-30 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934). 
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is “preparation for life.’ To this end education must con- 
cern itself with “the physical world, man’s corporate life, his 
inner visions and standards.’* It must transmit the cultural 
heritage, with of course, an attempt, made with an eye toward 
objectivity, to eliminate the useless and transient elements 
and transmit those of enduring value. Two extremes should 
be avoided. Those who draft the curriculum should not be 
over-iconoclastic, though they should bear in mind that de- 
monstrably false legends furnish no sure basis for patriotism.® 
On the other hand, they should avoid an excessive preoccupa- 
tion with the present,’° for we all know that the current 
tends to become trivial.‘ But I shall not bore you with the 
eternal debates among educators over the content of an ideal 
curriculum.?? 
(2) 


If we revert, for simplicity, to preparation for life as an 
aim of education, we become aware at once of its present-day 
shortcomings. The defect most manifest to lawyers is the 
appalling ignorance of, and indifference to, the responsibilities 
of citizenship shown by our high school graduates. This 
detail I take up first because it was as a member of your 
Committee on American Citizenship that I resolved to pre- 
pare this paper. 

There has been in recent years an excessive emphasis upon 
the citizen’s rights and inadequate stress upon his duties and 
responsibilities. A little more knowledge of history would 
have revealed to our curriculum makers that to put rights 
before duties generates a centrifugal tendency’® which in 
turn generates a disrespect for law, disintegrates the social 
order and makes statesmen evolve repressive measures to 
correct the evil. “Every right and every privilege of citizen- 
ship in a free country is founded on and supported by one or 
more duties of citizenship. If we neglect the duties we shall 
sooner or later lose the rights and privileges.’’** 


THenry C. Link, The Way to Security, p. 64 (Doubleday & Co., 
1951). 

8 General Education in a Free Society, p. 98 (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1945). See also Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education, pp. 
57-59 (Whittlesey House, 1949); L. P. Eisenhart, The Educational 
Process, pp. 46, 64, 65 (Princeton Univ. Press, 1945). 

® Louis Gottschalk, Understanding History, p.7 (Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1950). 


10 W. A. Orton, The Liberal Tradition (Yale University Press, 
1945), speaks of the same thing but calls it “an absurd predilection 
for the contemporary” (p. 186). And see H. P. Van Dusen, God in 
Education, p. 30 (Scribner’s, 1951). “One of the aims of education 
is to break the stranglehold of the present upon the mind.” General 
Education in a Free Society, p. 70. 

“Naturally we read contemporary literature, which mirrors the 
interests, movements and problems of the day, is easily intelligible, 
and may include writers destined for immortality. But to read noth- 
ing, else is to have no standards of comparison, to be narrow and 
provincial, to risk confusing the ephemeral with the eternal, the cry 
of the day with the music of the spheres.” Sir Richard Livingstone. 
Education for a World Adrift, p. 82 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1943). 

11 Gottschalk, of. cit., p. 203. But the same author goes on to say 
(p. 275): “What seems negligible in the ‘becoming’ may look vital 
in the ‘become’.” 

12 Some pertinent authorities will be found in my brief as Amicus 
Curiae in Packer Collegiate Institute v. University of the State of 
New York, 298 N. Y. 184 (1948). 

13Irving Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership, p. 307 (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1924). And see Social and Political Ideas of Some Great 
French Thinkers of the Age of Reason, by various authors, p. 102 
(Harrap & Co., 1930). 

14 Charles G. Morris, 4 Citizen Thinks of His Government, p. 91 
(Dorrance & Co., Inc., 1950). And see Lowry, op. cit., p. 129. 

In Jules Abels, The Welfare State—A Mortgage on America’s 
Future (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1951), the author suggests an over- 
emphasis on certain constitutional rights at the expense of others, 
saying (p. 184): “From a practical point of view, the average in- 
dividual is less often concerned with the rights of free speech, free 
assembly, bail, writs of habeas corpus, and protection from unreason- 





Before suggesting amendments to our statutes, I shall be so 
bold as to say that some of the defects in the curriculum have 
been the conscious creation of the enemies within our gates. 
It is not too much to say that when positivism is a charac- 
teristic of government, as has been increasingly the case in 
the past eighteen years, the schools are used as instruments 
of policy.*® Curricula are framed to blind the students to the 
shortcomings and to the malevolence of government. Men 
and institutions which had previously been esteemed part of a 
precious cultural heritage are purposely denigrated, so that 
their relegation to the limbo of forgotten things is facilitated 
instead of prevented. The process began with the Beards.** 
It was subtly furthered by the Columbia Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, as Mr. Montgomery has recently pointed 
out.'* Charles Warren was among the first to denounce the 
process.** And denunciation has continued ever since.’® 

A teacher of political science, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, recently said: 


“Incendiary titles in the college libraries do not provoke 
me; we cannot outwit the enemies of democracy unless we 
know how they are thinking. But I am distressed by all 
the works on American government that have never been 
written at all. I can refer my students in political science 
to authoritative sources on foreign isms: Marx and Engels’ 
Communist Manifesto, Lenin’s The State and Revolution, 
Sorel on syndicalism, Hitler on National Socialism, Mus- 
solini on Fascism. But who or what is authentic on con- 
temporary Americanism? * * * 

I do not know of any single volume written in popular 
style for the average American citizen, defending the 
philosophy and outlining the principal characteristics of the 
American form of government.”*° 


The most eloquent statement of the result of scrapping our 


able search or seizure, than with the freedom to choose an occupa- 
tion, to work where he pleases, to go into business for himself, to be 
secure in his property, to spend his money on the goods he wants.” 

In E. S. Grifith, The Modern Government in Action (Columbia 
University Press, 1942), the author states (pp. 23-24): “Full al- 
legiance there should be to the great individual freedoms of the 
Constitution and the great social freedoms or rights so recently 
added to them in our national thinking. Yet one trembles to think 
how often democracy is defined exclusively in these terms, For 
surely it must be evident that integration, organization * * * call, 
not for rights primarily, but for duties; not for anarchy of action, 
but for cooperation.” And see id., p. 26. 

In this context I strongly commend to you Victor D. Werner, Are 
We Fulfilling Our Duties as American Citizens? 45 The Brief 191 
(1950). This periodical is a quarterly published by the Interna- 
tional Legal Fraternity of Phi Delta Phi. Mr. Werner is a member 
of your Committee on American Citizenship. 

15 Samuel B. Pettengill, For Americans Only, p. 48 (Nesterman 
Pub. Co., Inc., 1944). This volume, to be sure, presents a jaundiced 
view of contemporary civilization, but other writers are in substan- 
tial accord with Mr. Pettengill. See Clarence Manion, The Key to 
Peace, p. 98 (Heritage Foundation, 1950); Allan V. Heely, Why the 
Private School? p. 58 (Harper's, 1951); S. E. Edmunds, Struggle 
for Freedom, pp. 168-169 (Bruce Pub, Co. [Milwaukee], 1946). 

16 Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the. Constitu- 
tion of the United States (Macmillan Co., 1913); Charles A. and 
Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (Macmillan Co., 
1927). 

17 Robert S. Montgomery, Jr., The Return of Adam Smith, pp. 77 
et seq. (Caxton Press, 1949). 

18The Trumpeters of the Constitution, pp. 13 et seq. (Sixth Cutler 
Foundation Lecture, Univ. of Rochester, 1927). 

19 For recent instances, see Charles G. Morris, of. cit., p. 139; 
Link, op. cit., p. 157. 

20 Marion D. Irish, You'll Newer Make Them Loyal That Way, 
Saturday Evening Post, February 4, 1950, p. 25. She goes on to say 
(p. 76): “* * ® irresponsible muckraking not solidly based on fact 
seriously undermines the common faith in democracy and indirectly 
lends support to the attackers from outside.” 

Until the definitive work envisioned by Mrs. Irish is produced. I 
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cultural heritage is found in one of Elton Trueblood’s recent 
books, where he said: 


“The terrible danger of our time consists in the fact that 
ours is a cut-llower civilization. Beautiful as cut flowers 
may be, and much as we may use our ingenuity to keep 
them looking fresh for a while they will eventually die, 

ad they die because they are severed from their sustaining 
roots." 


If I labored the point further, I would be merely expe- 
diting your surrender to the appeal of the golf links, and be 
addressing an empty hall. But we all know that when the 
Communists began to weaken our defenses, they set out 
initially to capture four fields of activity—communications, 
transportation, social welfare and education. And in educa- 
tion, | would include the activity of writing book reviews.?* 

I have ventured, in correspondence with other members of 
your Committee on American Citizenship, to suggest the 
insertion in our Education Law of some new sentences in 
§ 801, subd. 3, as indicated by italics in the portion which 
I now quote: 


“3. The regents shall determine the subjects to be in- 
cluded in such courses of instruction in patriotism and 
citizenship and in the history and meaning of the provisions 
of the constitution of the United States, and the period of 
instruction in each of the grades in such subjects. Jn such 
courses of instruction proper emphasis shall be laid not only 
upon the rights of citizens but also upon the obligations 
incident to citizenship, including the nature of jury duty, 
the duty to participate in the elective process and to take 
part in the nomination of candidates for public office and 
their election, the nature of the relationship between the 
citizen and the state, the nature and extent of the police 
power and of the powers of taxation and of eminent do- 
main, and the responsibilities inherent in the concept of 
social welfare. The regents shall take proper measures to 
train teachers to teach such subjects, and to eliminate from 
the public school system such teachers as, after reasonable 
opportunities for study and preparation, are unable to pass 
examinations in such subjects. They shall adopt rules pro- 
viding for attendance upon such instruction and for such 
other matters as are required for carrying into effect the 
objects and purposes of this section. The commissioner of 
education shall be responsible for the enforcement of such 
section and. shall cause to be inspected and supervise the 
instruction to be given in such subjects. The commissioner 
may, in his discretion, cause all or a portion of the public 
school money to be apportioned to a district or city to be 
withheld for failure of the school authorities of such dis- 
trict or city to provide instruction in such courses and to 
compel attendance upon such instruction, as herein pre- 
scribed, and for a non-compliance with the rules of the 
regents adopted as herein provided.” 


This would seem to be a direct attack upon the problem of 
making high school pupils more aware of the duties and re- 


would recommend Ralph Barton Perry, Characteristically American 
(Knopf, 1949), 

21 The Predicament of Modern Man, pp. 59-60 (Harper's, 1944). 
And see the terse utterance in C. Delisle Burns, The Horizon of Ex- 
perience (Norton & Co., 1934), at p. 218: “The mind of the age is 
deracine. \t is not at home in the conditions into which it has been 
borne.” 

22 An example of a book review with a sinister (but not com- 
munistic) slant was adverted to in our Association’s Lawyer Service 
Letter for March 22, 1950. The book was the one cited in footnote 
17. I would similarly characterize Robert S. Lynd’s vitriolic criticism 
of Hayek's Road to Serfdom (University of Chicago Press, 1944), in 
61 Political Science Quarterly 125 (March, 1946), and Arthur 


sponsibilities of citizenship. If it seems too direct to be prac- 
tical, and appears to overlook the difficulties of securing 
persons to teach the added subjects, the report which your 
Committee will have ready for you next January and which 
will reflect our collective deliberations, will, I know, provide 
a better device. 

Furthermore, we shall try to phrase, and include in our 
recommendations, some provisions for the special training 
of those who are to teach the principles of freedom and the 
nature of constitutional liberty. These things cannot be left 
to improvisation or to chance. 


(3) 

Allied to irresponsibility in the products of current public 
education is the vice (or at least the weakness) of suscepti- 
bility both to demagoguery and to slanted media of mass 
communication. 

On the demagoguery point I shall say but little, lest I be 
accused of making a political speech. Perhaps the unques- 
tioning acceptance by the public of the social security program 
in 1935 is an adequate illustration. It had been for centuries 
an accepted fact of history that where a free people have 
traded liberty for security they have eventually lost both.** 
And it should have been clear to any person acquainted in the 
least degree with the concept of spiritual values that “social 
security breeds personal insecurity,”** and that personal 
security cannot be achieved by congressional fiat but must be 
evolved from within. 

I have the highest respect for the personal integrity and 
competence of those in charge of the Federal Security Agency. 
The statute itself has been repeatedly amended so that its 
worst defects have been eliminated. But while I may be 
exposing myself to the charge of being too iconoclastic, like 
some of the writers I referred to earlier,”° I still think that 
social security has been somewhat overpraised. Its advocates 
claim for it an omnicompetence when it comes to furthering 
human welfare. But I have always maintained an attitude of 
benevolent skepticism toward panaceas; and I am inclined, 
albeit with reluctance and misgiving, to put it in the category 
of what a report, prepared under the high auspices of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, calls ‘economic gold bricks.’”’ I shall quote from their 
report: 


“The Inquiry found in spite of the fact that New 
York’s schools are as good as those in other states, that we 
are turning out of school a vast number of boys and girls 
each year who are not at all ready for adult life. They 
have no idea what work means, what sorts of opportunities 
there are, how to look for work, or how to work when 
they get a job. They are not prepared to be useful citizens, 
or to enter community or home life. They do not know 
how to take care of their own bodies or minds. .Few have 
implanted in them any seeds of individual inner life and 
growth, any skill in working with others, or any protec- 
tions against mo: hysteria, propaganda, shallow prejudice, 
or economic gold bricks.” (Italics mine.) *® 


Schlesinger, Jr's, angry and ill-tempered review of The Roosevelt 
Myth, by John T. Flynn (Devin-Adair Co., 1948), in the New York 
Herald-Tribune Book Review Section, November 7, 1948, p. 2. 

23 Hamilton, Vreeland, Jr., Twilight of Individual Liberty, p. iii 
(Scribner's, 1944). And see Aldous Huxley, Science, Liberty and 
Peace, pp. 22-25 (Harper’s, 1946) ; Hayek, of. cit., p. 133. 

24 Link, op. cit., p. 72. 

25 See footnotes 9 and 16. 


26Luther Gulick Better Schools (McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 1939). I 
am indebted for this citation to Link, of. cit., p. 136. Further obser- 
vations on the gullibility of the public will be found in Crowther, 
op. cit., p. 81, and in Mark Starr, Labor Looks at Education, p. 29 
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The same lament has been uttered with even more tren- 
chant emphasis by Bernard Iddings Bell. He recently said: 
“The Gentleman no longer governs. The Masses do 
not govern either; they have not been taught how to gov- 
ern or even to look upon government as more than a dis- 
penser of lollipops and toy balloons. But there must always 
be government and governors. Therefore, to fill the 
vacuum created by the demise of the Gentleman ruler, 
along has come the demagogue with slogans, sophistical 
rhetoric, parades, pseudopatriotic bombast, ridiculous prom- 
ises of much for nothing, skilled and unprincipled propa- 
ganda.””*7 


Not only was social security, in its initial form, sold to 
an ill-educated, immature and uncomprehending public but 
some of the lower echelon engaged in administering the 
program have served the cause with more zeal than judg- 
ment and have actually made the federal government the 
ally of crime** and the abettor of fraud. There has been a 
miscegenetic marriage between social security and moral dis- 
integration, and you know and I know who gave the bride 
away. 

Residents of New York City were shocked some years ago 
to read in the paper®® that after a servant, secured from the 
United States Employment Service, had run off with her 
mistress’s purse, the police were blocked in their efforts to 
apprehend her by the refusal of that agency of government 
to reveal her last known address. What she had done was 
not regarded as an infraction of any federal regulation. Let 
me give you another example. Nowadays if the head of a 
family deserts it, moves to another city and then gets a job, 
the local branch of the federal security agency, though aware 
(through payments against his social security number) of the 
name and address of the new employer, will, when appealed 
to by the deserted wife, refuse to reveal them, lest the ab- 
sconder be brought before a court of justice. The possibility 
that the wife and children might cease to be recipients of 
relief makes the government shudder, since the party in 
power depends for its continuance in office on those it has 
made dependent on it. Bismarck discovered this long ago.*° 
The apathy of the public *! toward these situations reflects 


(Harvard Univ. Press, 1946). “* * * social security funds are a part 
of general revenues and can be used for regular government pur- 
poses.” Abels, of. cit., p. 180. Thus social security is only as secure 
as the taxpayer, upon whose ability to pay future taxes, if, as and 
when levied, depends the collectability of benefits. Arguments that 
this is not so appear in print from time to time; but the arguments 
are so patently fallacious that one is tempted to infer that those who 
phrase them are emboldened to do so by a cynical confidence that 
most persons who read them have not been given a sufficient educa- 
tion to recognize a fallacy when they see it. A document illustrative 
of what I have said is Senate Document No. 208, Eightieth Congress, 
2nd Session, pp. 48-49. 


270 p. cit., p. 29. And see id., p. 51. See also Mortimer Smith, 4nd 
Madly Teach, pp. 56-59 (Henry Regnery Co., 1949). “The state-of- 
many-welfares operates on a basis of stark materialism. * * * The 
state becomes a vending machine where votes are inserted and 
money pours out.” From p. x. of Raymond Moley’s foreword to Jules 
Abels, The Welfare State, supra. 

An attempt to explain the appeal of Communism to the defectively 
educated young people of today will be found in W. R. Kintner, 
The Front is Everywhere, pp. 92 et seg. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1950). 

28 Certain decisions of the United States Supreme Court have been 
bitterly and almost universally denounced for the positive (though 

‘ unintended) encouragement they have given to crimes of violence. 
See, ¢. g., United States v. Local 807 of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, 315 U. S. 521 (1942); Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 
507 (1948); Terminello v. Chicago, 237 U.S. 1 (1949). 

29 New York Herald-Tribune for May 23, 1944, p. 21. 

30Paul Maguire, There’s Freedom for the Brave, p. 71 (Morrow & 
Co., 1949). Some of the more unsound features of social welfare 

policy, in its federal aspects, are keenly portrayed in Abels, of. cit., 





unfavorably upon public education; and apathy in the face 
of lawlessness should always stir the Bar to action, 

On mass media of communication, I am the least qualified 
person in the world to speak with authority. I shall content 
myself with calling Gilbert Seldes’ recent book, The Great 
A udience,** to your attention, and with brief references to his 
salient points. His main thesis is that movies, radio and 
television are now creating the “mass man” as their “end 
product” ;** that they have a habit of belittling education ;** 
that by an excessive glorification of youth they tend to pre- 
vent maturity of outlook ;*° that they afford to irresponsible 
and badly informed or even malicious persons opportunities 
to have a disproportionate effect on public opinion;** and 
that, in general, they have missed a great opportunity to 
advance the cause of civilization. 


(4) 


I do not profess to know much about the history of the 
design of sailing vessels; but I have always understood that 
the evolution of the pointed keel and the abandonment of 
flat-bottomed construction were important developments be- 
cause they reduced the likelihood that the sailing vessel would 
be blown sideways; and as the science of aerodynamics pro- 
gressed, sailors learned how to move against the wind. Now 
the analogy I propose to draw from this detail of naval 
history is this: it is the persons who have no depth to their 
learning that are blown off the course of intelligence by the 
blasts that come from the utterers of unprincipled propa- 
ganda. 

The remedy would seem to be to strengthen vocational 
training programs with an infusion of courses calculated to 
train the student’s mind as well as his hands. The necessity 
for doing this is based upon the very obvious reason that 
when he reaches maturity he will be a voter as well as a 
job-holder. As Mortimer Smith has said: 


“The individual who is best prepared for any kind of 
occupation is one whose intelligence has been so well! 
trained that he is able to adapt himself to any situation, 
and whose point of view has been so humanized by his 
education that he will be a good person in any job or 


pp. 13, 16, 17, 41, 45, 56, 105, 108, 111-116, 155, 158, 163, 166, 167, 
169, 171, 193, 198, 201, 207-211. 

31 John Dos Passos, The Prospect Before Us, pp. 10, 132 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1950); Crowther, op. cit., pp. 57, 64, 284. In F. S. 
Dunn, War and the Minds of Men, p. 26 (Harper's, 1950), it is 
pointed out that UNESCO has been hampered in attaining its objec- 
tives because of an over-estimate of the capacity of free minds “to 
weigh alternatives and make independent choices”, Many years ago 
a discerning foreigner commented on the disproportion, in America, 
“between the complexity of present-day problems and the capacity of 
present-day minds.” Ortego y Gassert, The Rewolt of the Masses, 
p. 91 (Norton & Co., 1932). 

82 Viking Press, 1950. See also The Future of Government in the 
United States, by various authors, pp. 93-94 (University of Chicago 
Press, 1942). 

33 Pp. 6, 14, 53, 73, 132, 221, 225, 230, 231, 262, 295. 

34 Pp. 206, 265, 266. To the same effect see Harold W. Dodds, 
Out of this Nettle, Danger, p. 52 (Princeton University Press, 1943) ; 
‘Archibald MacLeisch, A Time to Act, p. 173 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1943); Heely, op. cit., p. 74. 

35 Pp. 241, 250, 299. See also Harry A, Overstreet, The Mature 
Mind, pp. 52, 92, 132, 147 (Norton & Co., 1949); H. M. Kallen, 
College Prolongs Infancy (John Day Co., 1932); S. de Madariaga, 
Americans Are Boys (Harper's Magazine, July, 1928, Vol. 157, p. 
239), reprinted in America in Perspective, p. 297 (edited by H. S. 
Commager, published by Random House, 1947). In Harold D. Lass- 
well, National Security and Individual Freedom (McGraw-Hill, 
1950), the author notes with dismay that teaching has to a great 
extent failed “in enlarging the scope of curiosity and knowledge so 
that incentives to pay attention to the larger environment outlast the 
classroom” (p. 164). 


36 Seldes, op. cit., p. 141. 
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calling, and these qualities are the result only oi a liberal- 
izing education.’’*? 


And of course if the recipient of vocational training is to 
be made into a good citizen and one capable of intelligent 


. choices among alternatives,®** the first subject with which we 


must season his training would seem to be history. For the 
questions the voter should put to himself when asked to 
support a program advertised as embodying a healthy change 
from the status quo ure (1) has it been tried before? and 
(2) did it work? 

Countless authors have tried their hands at formulating 
as cogently and concisely as possible the reasons why we 
should study history. I shall burden you with but two 
quotations. Former President E. H. Wilkins of Oberlin 
College once said: 


“History enables us to survey the whole career of 
humanity. But we turn to history also for the solution of 
present perplexities which had their origin in bygene 
generations; for the reminder, in time of peace, that war 
may again engulf us; for the assurance, in time of war, 
that mankind may again experience peace. But the hu- 
manism of history lies chiefly in the fact that it is a record 
of men living among other men, acting upon them, affected 
by them, toiling, dreaming, striving, failing, achieving, 
playing, wondering, wounding, healing, building, destroy- 
ing, teaching, praying, discovering, creating, loving, suffer- 
ing, dying. History gives us the reasoned hope of an 
evolution irregular and unequal, to be sure, and all too 
often beaten back, but still an evolution. History assures 
us that we are not alone, that others have come this way 
before. It finds room for the place of the one among the 
many. It enables us to behold life sub specie humanitatis.”’*® 
And Louis Mumford has said: 

“The revitalization of history becomes * * * an essen- 
tial task of education, * * * This is not simply a matter 
of adding history, as a prefatory calendar of events, to the 
existing body of knowledge, though history as organized 
record of course has a place in every curriculum. But it is 
more emphatically a mattér of searching for the relevant 
past in every department of learning as the necessary con- 
text of an understandable present.’’*® 

7 Op. cit., p. 58. The same idea has found more poetic expression 
in W. B. Yeats, Dramatis Personae (Macmillan Co., 1936), where 
it is said (p. 94): “All empty souls tend to extreme opinion. It is 
only in those who have built up a rich world of memories and habits 
of thought that extreme opinions affront the sense of probability.” 
And see General Education in a Free Society, pp. 176, 179; Lowry, 
ep. at., pp. 67-68; H. J. Muller, Science and Criticism, pp. 282-283 
(Yale Univ. Press, 1943). 

Mr. Ellis Van Riper who holds a position of responsibility in the 
Transport Workers Union, in a spech delivered in New York City 
January 29, 1951, under the auspices of the Commission on Christian 
Social Relations, said that if, when the Third World War came, one 
or two positions in the Cabinet were not filled by representatives of 
Labor, then “Labor would withhold its participation”. I should cer- 
tainly not question the propriety of putting a representative of Labor 
in the Cabinet, but I should hope that the President would insist that 
he be adequately educated for the task. A narrow course of voca- 
tional training would hardly sufktce. 

Yor instances of injury to the cause of Labor by the activities of 
insufficiently educated labor leaders, see Abels, of. cit., chap. 6. 


88In Toward a Better World, by various authors (Winston Co., 
1946), Stringfellow Barr says (p. 178): “Now, in the American sys- 
tem, the final ruler, the ultimate sovereign ® ® ® is the Amierican 
electorate. The man who belongs to that electorate will be answer- 
able for more than will the mere subject who cannot affect political 
decisions. To the moral choices for which every rational being is 
responsible are now added the political choices for which those who 
rule are alone answerable.” 


In W. M. Katschnig, Slaves Need No Leaders (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1943), it is pointed out (p. 136) that historical perspective 
and a sense of the continuity of our cultural development are essen- 


After history, I should advise that recipients of vocational 
training be required to submit to some instruction in the use 
of language. Nothing is more pitiful to hear than a com- 
petent workman who has discovered what is wrong with the 
article of yours he’s working on—your car, your furnace, 
your household electric gadgets of one sort or another—but 
who is untable to describe to you what the matter is. Viewing 
the workman in another environment, we may observe con- 
cerning him that one of the most effective ways of securing 
advancement is to show his employer that he can express 
himself well, can formulate a set of instructions clearly and 
understandably* and can in consequence be safely entrusted 
with a position of responsibility above his fellows. Bernard 
Iddings Bell; whom I have referred to before,*? contributed 
- essay to the issue of Life devoted to our schools, in which 

e said: 


“All these failings (of our major disciplines) stem from 
one notion that afflicts contemporary education: the illu- 
sion that ability to think rationally and live purposefully 
is a natural by-product of almost any sort of so-called ‘free 
activity.’ The truth is the opposite: that ability can only 
be the result of methodical and coherent training in the 
use of mental tools. That training teaches four essential 
things: to have at least an elementary understanding of 
other persons, to appreciate and use accurate language, to 
sense objects truly and at least to some extent to think 
abstractly. Such knowledge can come only through the 
disciplines of word, number and form. And these are the 
indispensable—and the grossly neglected—business of our 
schools.’’** 


I am well aware that in finding deficiencies in our educa- 
tional program, and in its inadequate attention to training in 
the use of language, I can lay no claim to originality of 
thought. As far back as 1852, Jacob Burckhardt wrote: 


“Did not antiquity exaggerate the importance of educa- 
tion in discourse and writing? Would it not have done 
better to fill the heads of boys and young men with useful 
realities? The answer is that we have no right to make a 
decision as long as. formlessness in discourse and writing 
persists among us everywhere, as long as perhaps barely 


tial for the truly educated. These “will assure them of at least some 
immunity against the doubtful promises of demagogues and cure- 
alls”. Recipients of vacational training “must be given an under- 
standing of the importance of their particular skills or types of 
work for society as a whole. Their minds will thus be stretched to 
an appreciation of ends and not only of means. By learning to think 
in terms of the whole rather than of its parts, their minds will be 
opened to the broader issues in the political and economic sphere as 
manifested in contemporary society”. 

See also Dodds, op. cit., pp. 48, 53; Edward Morgan, Reflections 
in a Mirror, Second Series, p. 229 (Macmillan Co., 1947). ‘“Democ- 
racy is dependent upon the capacity of the common man to make 
reasoned decisions.” H. M. Wriston, Challenge to Freedom, p. 102 
(Harper's, 1943). 

39 Toward Unity, p. 59 (Oberlin Printing Co., 1946). 

40 Values for Survival, p. 207 (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946). See 
also Current Affairs and Modern Education, by various authors, p. 
93 (The New York Times, 1950). 

In Heely, of. cit., the author states (p. 107): “* * * American 
education * * * ought to take earnestly to heart * * * the continuity, 
the progressive development of thought which ties the present to the 
past, for without such a recognition of the value of historical per- 
spective it is launched upon the open sea without a compass.” 

41 Take any up-to-date game sold at a toy store for children under 
twelve, and I will wager that the instruction sheet it contains is not 
written so that either you or your child can follow it without far 
greater effort than should be necessary. 

42 See footnote 8. 

43 Life, October 16, 1950, pp. 89-90. And see General Education 
in a Free Society, pp. 92, 107, 198; T. B. Shepherd, Liwing Educa- 
tion, pp. 70-79 (Epworth Press [London], 1944). 
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one of a hundred of our educated men possesses any notion 
of the true art of periodic structure. To the ancients, 
rhetoric and its collateral sciences were the indispensable 
complement to their norm of beautiful and free existence, 
to their arts and their poetry. Modern life has higher 
principles and aims in some respects, but it is uneven and 
disharmonious. What is most beautiful and delicate in it is 
found alongside the crudest barbarism. And our multi- 
tudinous preoccupations do not leave us leisure to take 
offense at the contradictions.’’** 


(5) 


On one of the major shortcomings of public education in 
America I feel it would be useless to speak at length. I refer 
to the unfortunate view currently prevalent that the public 
schools cannot teach religion even as an optional subject. I 
am not now referring to teching the tenets of any sect. Of 
course they cannot do that. I am referring to religion as a 
component part, and a more than negligible component part, 
of our civilization, our culture and our daily lives. In Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address you will find this strong expres- 
sion: 


“Of all the dispositions and hibits which lead to political 
prosperity religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that nat- 
ural morality can prevail in exclusion of Religious Prin- 
ciples.’’** 


This restraint upon our public schools, historically inde- 
fensible as we all know it to be, is a consequence of the deci- 
sion in Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education.* 
In my opinion, to inform pupils that our nation was founded 
by men who believed in God, and that it is based squarely 
“on the Judaeo-Christian ethics and concept of God’’** would 
seem as far from an establishment of religion as to tell them 
the chemical components of the air we breathe, or the water 
we drink. The holding in the McCollum case is hard to 
reconcile with earlier decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States particularly Church of the Holy Trinity v. 


44 The Age of Constantine the Great, p. 240. Translated into 
English by Moses Hadas. Published 1949 by Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., London. 


45 Quoted in Clarence Manion, The Key to Peace, p. 42 (Heritage 
Foundation, 1950). And see quotations from utterances of Governor 
Dewey, General MacArthur and General Bradley in H. P. Van 
Dusen, God in Education, pp. 18-19 (Scribner’s, 1951). 


46 333 U. S. 203 (1948). 
47 Link, of. cit., p. 178. 
48 143 U. S. 457 (1892). 


49 P. 470. Anyone who takes the trouble to read the second verse 
of our National Anthem would readily conclude that we are still a 
religious nation. In Terrett v. Taylor, 9 Cranch 43 (U. S., 1815), 
the Court said (p. 49): “But the free exercise of religion cannot be 
justly deemed to be restrained by aiding with equal attention the vo- 
taries of every sect to perform their own religious duties, * * *.” See 
also Vidal v. Girard’s Executors, 2 How. 127, 198 (U. S., 1844); 
People v. Ruggles, 8 Johns. R. 290, 294 (N. Y., 1811); Matter of 
Zorach vy. Clauson, 198 Misc. 631 (1950), aff'd 278 App. Div. 573 
(2nd Dept., 1951), appeal sub judice in Court of Appeals. Jn 
Doremus v. Board of Education of Hawthorne, 5 N. J. 435, 449, 75 
Atl. (2d) 880, 887 (1950), our country was described as one “where 
theism is in the warp and woof of the social and the governmental 
fabric * * *.” The United States Supreme Court has noted probable 
jurisdiction upon the plaintiff's appeal from the denial to him of in- 
junctive relief against Bible reading (without comment) in a public 
school. 

50 Trustees, Teachers, Students—Their Role in Higher Education, 


p. 96 (Univ. of Utah Press, 1951). See also id., pp, 36, 59-62. For 
some strong expressions of a similar nature in the writings of Alfred 


United States,“* where the Court declares “this is a re 
ligious nation’’.*® 

Ordway Tead has stated with great force the case for 
religion, and for the inclusion in the curriculum of instruction 
in the nature of religious institutions. In one of his most 
recent works he says: 


“Religion, after all, stands as one of the few great and 
historically universal expressions of the human spirit. Its 
expression has been multiform, its contributions have been 
mixed but influential. Hence, to believe we can present the 
social studies and the humanities and omit all reference to 
religious institutions, the great religious literatures and the 
definitive religious leaders, is of a certainty trying to leave 
Hamlet out of the play.’’®’ 


I suppose that at the present moment there is nothing much 
we can do about what has been called the “blind spot in 
American public education” .®' It is disturbing that no one is 
at liberty to set about instilling in our public school pupils 
a consciousness of spiritual values. “As the matter now 
stands, schools generally hold themselves entirely aloof from 
the whole subject of religion, a situation which results in 
making the school unwittingly an agent of secularism, that is, 
of atheism”’.®? I would go further and say that another result 
of the McCollum case is an impairment of our resources in 
combatting juvenile delinquency. “The very life of democracy 
and the security of our nation are dependent upon the moral 
character of successive generations of our American boys and 
girls. Americans may rightfully look to their public schools 
to offer to their pupils a type of education which, to a con- 
vincing degree, will turn out young men and women so well- 
grounded in moral principles and civic ideals that there will 
no longer be possible the riotous carnival of juvenile de- 
linquency and crime which the statistics of our federal De- 
partment of Justice reflect.”"* But I have never understood 
why the First Amendment, which is a restraint upon Con- 
gress, should be construed, by virtue of the ensuing Four- 
teenth Amendment, to require that the public schools (a) 
should present a picture of our cultural heritage made dis- 
torted and misleading through the deletion of the religious 
component from it,°* and (4) place themselves, in conse- 


North Whitehead, see The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead, com- 
piled by A. H. Johnson, pp. 75-81 (Beacon Press, 1947). 


51 See C. L. Hay, The Blind Spot in American Public Education, 
pp. 46, 91, 95 (Macmillan Co., 1950). 


52 Hay, op. cit., p. 76; and see id., p. 83. Strong support for this 
conclusion is also found in Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the 
University, pp. 55-56 (Macmillan Co., 1949), in Heely, of cit., p. 
193, and in Van Dusen, of. cit., p. 116. 


53 Hay, op cit., p. 89. In Zolimann, American Church Law (West 
Pub. Co., 1933), the author states (p. 82, §68): “The consequences 
of a godless education can be studied today at close hand in any 
penitentiary, house of correction, or reform school. They are vitally 
felt by every teacher from the kindergarten to the University and 
by every business man from the corner grocer to the president of the 
most powerful bank. They fill the courts with litigation, the jails 
with inmates, and the cemeteries with corpses.” 


54 See Manion, op cit., pp. 42-44. See also Religion and the Present 
Crisis, by various authors, p. 126 (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942). 
For a grim picture of present-day education, see Henry C, Link, The 
Rediscovery of Morals, p. 55 (E. P. Dutton & Co., 1947), For a sug- 
gested remedy, see id., pp. 154 et seq. 

It has been suggested that in the McCollum case the Court was 
merely reflecting what it believed to be the public interest today. 
Van Dusen, of. cit., p. 99. If this be so, the decision stamps the 
Court as either impercipient or ill-informed, or both. /d., pp. 117- 
118; Lowry, op. cit., pp. 50-51, 58-61, 69, 74; Merrimon Cunninggim, 
The College Seeks Religion, pp. 1, 124, 150 (Yale Univ. Press, 1947). 
This last volume was published the year before the McCollum de- 
cision came down. Apparently counsel did not cite it to the Court, 
Nor was the Court made aware of what the Hazen Foundation and 
the Danforth Foundation have been doing. In Tead, of cit., p. 71, 
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quence, at a° disadvantage in relation to private schools.®* 
“Religion is a perennial, ineradicable and vital concern of 
human spirit." In Alfred de Musset’s haunting words, 


‘‘Malgre nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.’’®? 


(6) 


In serving up for you some choice specimens plucked from 
books and articles on education, 1 am well aware that there 
are just as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. What 
| have ventured to place before you are matters of simple fact 
of whose truth and of whose significance I am profoundly 


the author says he believes that “among teachers and students a 
groping to find and to express high or purified religion is increas- 
ingly present’. On the other hand, I think we may safely assume 
that the Court was cognizant of General Education in a Free Society 
(1945), which, as Lowry has remarked (of. cit., p. 52), has damned 
religion with faint praise. 

55 “Religion, therefore, is the rock on which the whole program of 
our schools should be set, and freedum to make it so is the unique 
privilege of the private school; not a dogmatic or sectarian or 
creedal insistence; but the recognition that there is a power outside 
and above man of which he is the creature, not the creator, the serv- 


convinced. I could scrap all my footnotes and cite different 
authorities, and the corroboration which it is their function 
to supply would still be as great. 

I have suggested that we teach our children that they have 
duties as well as rights; that they abandon their almost exclu- 
sive obsession with the present and take a look at history and, 
with it, their cultural heritage, not excluding its spiritual 
component; and that they be taught how to use language. 
Surely, in this green and pleasant land, the gap between 
knowledge and wisdom was never greater; and we, who are 
specially qualified to serve society, must see that it is reduced. 





ant rather than the master.” Heely, op. cit., p. 207 (Harper’s, 1951). 

The matter was tersely stated in Lowry, op. cit., p. 70: “Three 
great cultures—the Greek, the Roman, and the Hebrew—have formed 
the Western world. Why should a college man or woman be ignor- 
ant of one of the three?” For a similar rhetorical question, see 
Hackett v. Brooksville Graded School District, 120 Ky. 608, 618, 87 
S. W. 792, 794 (1905). 

56 Van Dusen, op cit., p. 73. 

57“We must; despite ourselves, turn heavenward our eyes.” 
Quoted in G. G. Coulton, Fourscore Years, p. 345 (Macmillan Co., 
1944). Musset’s poem is entitled Nuit d’Octobre. 


Inharmonious Harmony 


AMERICA MUST HAVE FAITH 


By ADRIEN J. FALK, President of the California State Chamber of Commerce 
Delivered at Sacramento, California, September 1, 1951 


N his epistles, Horace, the immortal Latin poet, coined 

the phrase “‘concordia discors,” which, literally translated, 

means “inharmonious harmony.” He was referring to 
the underlying principle of the philosophy of Empedocles, 
who held that the life ofthe world is due to the perpetual 
conflict of love and hate. 

‘Today we reject the narrow concept, but most of us do 
recognize that life and growth and human relations are 
largely shaped through a conflict of opposing forces and that 
the most peaceful and purposeful progress or harmony results 
when such forces are brought into reasonable balance or 
concordance, 

Certainly that is the fundamental that governs our free 
way of life, which is founded on agreement out of disagree- 
ment. It excludes appeasement, but admits compromise when 
such is for the common good, though never at the sacrifice 
of principle. 

This great Republic was born in an atmosphere of travail 
and contention. The Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed on July 4, 1776; the Constitution adopted on Sep- 
tember 17,1787, after 4 months of debate and negotiation 
that often seemed hopeless; it was established by ratification 
of the ninth State on June 21, 1788. Rhode Island, the 
thirteenth and last of the Original States to fall in line, 
acted on May 29, 1790. Thus, for more than 10 long years 
the very existence of the Republic wavered in the balance. 
But finally “inharmonious harmony” prevailed and brought 
about a meeting of minds in the compromise of conflicting 
interests. 

Compare the difficulties faced by the founding fathers in 
securing the unity essential to the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion and the molding of the Republic into a nation with those 
with which the Union is confronted today. Then there were 
13 disunited States, a population of about three and one-half 
million, no national government, no army or navy, no estab- 
lished system of education. The loose federation known as 
the United States was bankrupt. There was not enough 
money in the Treasury to pay the interest, let alone the re- 
demption charges, upon the loans that France, Spain, and 


Holland had advanced to the cause of the American Revolu- 
tion. Tariff barriers existed between the States; there were 
rival monetary schemes and disputes over navigation rights. 
A large part of the population was unemployed and poverty- 
stricken. Agricultural prices had descended to their lowest 
levels. There was a welter of social disorder, religious dis- 
turbance, and insurrection, culminating in Shay’s rebellion. 
There was no sense of security and had been none since 
Washington disbanded the Continental Army 4 years earlier. 

When we consider the magnitude of the task essayed by 
the founding fathers and the success they finally achieved 
in conciliating differences among themselves and between the 
States, thereby establishing a sound, effective national gov- 
ernment, dedicated to liberty, tolerance, and human rights, 
of which we are the fortunate heirs, we must pull up with 
misgiving when we contemplate the uncertainty and often 
the inadequacy, with which this great and powerful Re- 
public meets the crisis of today. 

Now we are a Nation of more than 154,000,000, posses- 
sing limitless resources of mind and material, a form of 
government proved and entrenched by tradition and experi- 
ence. We have maintained our basic freedoms and still chart 
our own course. Our economic system has provided the 
highest standards of living known to man. Inherent in our 
very way of life are moral and spiritual values that restrain 
and channel for human welfare our unparalleled economic 
accomplishments. 

If the founding fathers succeeded in doing so much with 
so little—of what, then, need we be afraid? What did those 
55 men who sat in Constitutional Convention 164 years 
ago this very day have that this generation hasn’t got? 

Historians agree they were an exceptionally gifted body 
of men—each a predominant figure in his community or in 
his State—each an expert in the field of government. Wis- 
dom, devotion to duty, and integrity—such as they possessed 
would stand us in good stead today. They realized that 
unbridled democracy would trample liberty to death, just 
as surely as a absolutionism would crush it, and so they 
wisely shaped a middle course. 
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Franklin expressed their attitude when it came his turn 
to sign the Constitution. He said he did not entirely ap- 
prove the document, but he was not sure he would always 
entertain such doubts. H~ had often been moved by better 
information to change his opinion, and he hoped that other 
members who had objections would, with him “doubt a little 
of their own infallibility’” and to manifest unanimity, sign 
the instrument. 

This exemplified the spirit of compromise in which our 
free institutions were evolved; the willingness to accept less 
than the full measure of our personal desires; concession of 
part in order that the whole structure may be somewhat 
advanced. 

If it is true that a free society rests on agreement out of 
disagreement then, it follows, that disagreement itself is an 
essential of liberty. Lord Balfour said that our whole polit- 
ical machinery presupposes a people so fundamentally at one 
that they can safely afford to bicker. It is impossible to con- 
ceive freemen holding collectively to one opinion on all 
issues; such is the very antithesis of free thought; it is also 
the essential yet unattainable objective of despotism, and 
inevitably brings about its downfall. John Stuart Mill said 
“If all mankind, minus one, were of one opinion, and only 
one person were of contrary opinion, mankind would be no 
more justified in silencing that one person, than he, if he 
had the power, would be justified in silencing mankind.” 
Voltaire, in his famous quotation, put it more tersely “I dis- 
approve of what you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.” 

The liberties we enjoy carry with them definite obliga- 
tions. The obligation of the right to disagree is that dis- 
agreement shall be founded in fact, framed with integrity, 
and be devoted—not to self-service—but to the common 
welfare. 

Our free way of life is a voluntary way and its exists on 
free trade in ideas. Its very being rests on moderation and 
tolerance and recognition of the dignity of the individual, 
for it is only where these prevail that liberty of thought 
and word and act can long endure. Its authority stems 
from the people. Its processes cannot be frozen but must 
ever be open to change at the will of the people. Article I 
of the Constitution of the State of California describes it 
thus: ‘All political power is inherent in the people. Govern- 
ment is instituted for the protection, security and benefit of 
the people, and they have the right to alter or reform the 
same whenever the public good may require it.” 

The will of the people can no longer be determined in 
town meetings, but must be the result of a studied and 
guarded process, Otherwise, liberty can swiftly degenerate 
into license, for people in the mass are often moved by im- 
pulse and emotion rather than by reason. That calls for 
government strong and pliant enough to preserve, as Madison 
put it “the rights of the minority in all cases where the 
majority are united by a common interest or passion.” 

So the founding fathers, in their greatest understanding of 
human nature, created a representative government of checks 
and balances; a federal republic of limited power, dedicated 
to personal liberty. 

Our Nation has undergone many changes since the draft- 
ing of the Constitution. Then the population numbered 
about 3,500,000; the economy was basically agricultural. 
Seventy percent of the people lived from the soil. How dif- 
ferent today. Now 16 percent of our population produce 
almost all the food and fiber consumed by our 154,000,000 
people, plus vast surpluses to meet the needs of other nations. 
With the development of the industrial era, our population 
has, largely centered in and about great cities. Standards of 
living have increased immeasurably. Our whole fabric of 
life is complicated by the swift and ever-increasing tempo of 


transportation and communication, and by the constant 
shuffling of a highly keyed and sensitive economy, with its 
concomitant social, economic, and political fluctuations. 

Jeffersons’ axiom that the best-governed people are the 
least governed still holds true, but it takes a lot more govern- 
ment to meet the pressing issues of today than it did in his 
time. And because government inevitably feeds on itself, 
and more office holders, with human appetite that can be 
understood but not always condoned, seek to retain and 
even extend their power and authority, it is up to those 
who love liberty and believe that the State was created to 
serve man—and not man the State—to be sure they don’t | 
get more local government in their personal affairs, more 
State government in their local affairs, and above all, more 
National Government in all their affairs, than is absolutely 
necessary to maintain ‘“‘a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

In our zeal to maintain human rights and protect minor- 
ities, we must not lose sight of the fact that majorities have 
rights, too, and, strange as it may seem, sometimes they are 
in need of safeguards. Lincoln gave this warning: “In giving 
freedom to the slave, we assume freedom to the free.”” This 
paradoxical situation arises out of the very immensity of our 
country, our constant growth, our great prosperity, the 
diversity of our origins, cultures, pursuits, and interests, and 
to other factors. As individuals our influence on legislation 
is nil; therefore, groupwise, we organize to protect and ad- 
vance what each conceives to be its welfare. “Organized co- 
operation is the mightiest engine in the universe when men 
lay hold of its power,” says an anonymous author, and 
politically, pressure groups certainly know how to throw 
their weight around in these United States. 

No question but that it is proper and sometimes necessary 
for agriculture, business, labor, racial, and other groups to 
act collectively in order to obtain equality of treatment and 
to prevent discrimination, but when they push beyond such 
legitimate objectives and use their combined strength to 
reach for special privileges that tend to throw our social 
mechanism out of balance, they undermine the very processes 
that assure their liberties. Eternal vigilance is not the only 
price of liberty. We must pay for that precious boon in 
many ways—in our daily doings, in services performed for 
the common good, in concessions made to bring harmony out 
of inharmony, and thus maintain a balanced and free society. 

The conflict between self-interest and the common good— 
between freedom and force—between the voluntary and the 
regimented way of life—is as old as relations among men 
and goes back to the first instance when some stronger or 
craftier cave man sold his weaker or less alert neighbor, 
by force or by persuasion, the idea that be would be better 
off if he exchanged his labor and his subservience for food 
and shelter. When time came to give this relationship a 
name it was called slavery. The present-day slickers refer 
to it by the more enticing term “‘security.” 

We search vainly through recorded history for a single in- 
stance where in government, in any form, has ever achieved 
absolute or lasting security for its people. Our personal 
experiences—our common sense—tell us that security must 
be built from within—security buttressed by self-reliance, 
morality and faith and recognition of the obligations we owe 
our fellow men. Every man born of woman knows or comes 
to know both happiness and trouble, sickness and health, 
success and failure and all the other conditions that com- 
prise the gamut of human experience. And none will ever 
come to know security from cradle to grave—or freedom 
from want and fear. 

Most of us think that catching phrase “freedom from 
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want and fear’’ was first used to describe the “four free- 
doms,”’ when in fact it predated that fervid speech. I quote: 
“We shall banish want. We shall banish fear. The essence 
of national socialism is human welfare. There must be cheap 
volkswagen (automobiles) for the workers to ride in, and 
broad autobahns (highways) for the volkswagen. National 
socialism is the revolution of the common man. Rooted in 
the fuller life for every German from childhood to old age, 
national socialism means a new day of abundance at home, 
and a better world abroad.” Who uttered those noble 
An inspired National Socialist—Adolf Hitler, of 
whose distorted philosophy and ambitions brought 
Germany and half the world to waste. 

What makes people fall for such high-sounding, sophistical, 
cheap slogans? Let us analyze a couple. Karl Marx said, 
‘To each according to his need; from each according to his 
ability.”” That simply means that government will put its 
fingers on every individual and decide just how much he must 
contribute to society and just how much he will receive in 
return. 

Regard the proclamation of the British Labor Party: 
“Fair shares for all.” What fair shares? What all-wise 
power will evaluate them? Or will it elect to disregard in- 
dividual contributions, requirements, tastes, and capacities 
and feed us all at the same public trough ? 

Clement Attlee, the British Prime Minister, said within 
the past 2 months, “Our socialist movement is not merely 
out to change things—it is out to change people.” Now 


words ? 


course 


Government is going to shape individual character. That | 


rings of omnipotence—and as soon as it succeeds there will 
be no further need for God, for then man will be made in 
the image of his government. 

Isn't it about time for the American people to take stock 
of themselves—-to evaluate their accomplishments, their prob- 
lems, and their purposes realistically, in the light of experi- 
ence and of the proven verities? Saint Paul said: ‘Prove all 
things—hold fast that which is good.” 

‘Today the lines of battle are clearly drawn. The world is 
divided into opposing ideological camps—one committed to 
the free way of life—the other, the compulsory way. It is 
a conflict between a totally materialistic philosophy and 
one predicated on the principle that materialism must be 
guided and controlled by moral law. It is a test to deter- 
mine whether free men are fitted to govern themselves or 
whether a despot, a clique or a relatively insignificant minor- 
ity shall direct the destinies of mankind. It is not a new 
conflict, though it has assumed many different forms through- 
out the ages. 

Those who think the clash of ideas and interest between 
free government and communism is of recent origin, should 
read the prophetic words of Alexis de Tocqueville, a French 
liberal politician and author, who wrote over 120 years ago 
when America was an adolescent, sprawling agricultural na- 
tion, and Russia a mighty semi-barbarous despotism: 


“There are at the present time two great nations in the 
world, which started from different points, but seem to tend 
towards the same end. I allude to the Russians and the 
Americans, Both of them have grown up unnoticed; and 
while the attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, they 
have suddenly placed themselves in the front rank among 
the nations. 

“All other nations seem to have nearly reached their 
natural limits, and they have only to maintain their power ; 
but these are still in the act of growth, All the others have 
stopped, or continue to advance with extreme difficulty ; these 
alone are proceeding with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The American struggles 
against the obstacles that nature opposes to him; the ad- 
versaries of the Russian are men. The former combats the 
wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all 
its arms. The conquests of the American are therefore gained 
by the plowshare; those of the Russian by the sword. The 
Anglo-American relies upon personal interest to accomplish 
his ends and gives free scope to the unguided strength and 
common sense of the people; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a single arm. The principal instru- 
ment of the former is liberty; of the latter servitude. Their 
starting-point is different and their courses are not the same; 
yet each of them seems marked out by the wall of Heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe.” 

It was the same de Tocqueville who said, ‘“Despotism 
may govern without faith, but liberty cannot.” 

Truer words were never spoken. America must have 
faith—faith in the divine providence that shapes our ends, 
faith in our free way of life, faith in our destiny, faith in 
ourselves. 

Let use free ourselves of all cheap slogans and foreign 
isms, and returning to our American tradition be guided by 
those fundamental principles which have been for our coun- 
try, through all the years, even when in the wilderness of 
war and of depression, a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. 

Let us seek leaders in whom we can have faith—leaders 
with everyday probity and with intellectual integrity, with 
vision tempered by knowledge and common sense, with burn- 
ing patriotism that rises above political considerations, with 
conviction that holds fast to principle yet recognizes the es- 
sentiality of concordia discors—agreement out of disagree- 
ment-—in a free society. Such potential leadership exists, for 
in this great land, the spirit of Washington and of Lincoln 
persists in the hearts of the people. 


He leads us still. O’er chasms yet unspanned 
Out pathway lies; the work is but begun; 

But we shall do our part and leave our land 
The mightier for noble battles won. 

Here truth must triumph, honor must prevail ; 

The Nation Lincoln died for cannot fail! 


Reconciliation Must Not Be Frustrated 


WORDING CAN ALWAYS BE CRITICIZED 
By NEAL PHLENG, Cambodian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Delivered at the Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


HE Government and people of Cambodia are happy 
to thank the Government of the United States, the 
Government of California, and the City of San Fran- 


cisco for having been so kind as to offer the latter city as 
the seat of this conference of peace with Japan, as well as 
for giving our Delegation such a cordial reception. 
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With my very first words I wish to emphasize the spirit 
in which the Delegation of Cambodia came to take part in 
the Conference, and its point of view. 

By reason of its geographic and strategic position, as well 
as by reason of its very considerable economic potential, since 
it is one of the main producers of grain, fish, lumber, cattle, 
and rubber in the Far East, our country also was one of the 
first to be occupied by Japan. 

Because of this, it is on the list of countries which have 
the sad honor of having suffered the most in the war. Great 
damage to public as well as private property, a prolonged 
occupation, provisioning of Japanese expeditionary forces at 
expense of our economy, mutilation of one-third of our na- 
tional territory over a period of years—such in brief are 
the evils which befell our country. 

Such damage, which is considerable in the case of a large 
country, is even more so, comparatively speaking, for a coun- 
try like ours. 

Besides, we have received no reparations since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

So many reasons could cause us to come here today in 
the role of a victim, intransigently demanding reparation for 
the injuries suffered. 

The Delegation of Cambodia, however, has come to San 
Francisco in a different spirit. . 

A country profoundly peace-loving by virtue of our stand- 
ard of living and culture, we are, in addition, taught by our 
religion and our traditions to love freedom and _ respect 
spiritual and artistic values without which life would be 
only an unnecessarily fierce struggle for an unworthy ex- 
istence, 

We recall certain horrors of the war, some of the effects 
of which have unfortunately not disappeared as yet. And it 
is precisely because we remember these things that we wish 
to protect our country and the world against their repetition. 

That is why we have adopted the point of view that the 
imposition of severe conditions upon the Japanese people as 
regards reparations would be an illusion and would only 
serve to keep alive in Japan the spirit of revenge. A peace 


treaty should avoid carrying with it the seeds of a new war. 
It is taken for granted that insofar as she is capable of doing 
so, Japan, taking into account the damage suffered by cer- 
tain countries, will strive to make reparation to them within 
the framework of special agreements later to be made be- 
tween her and the countries concerned, as the discharge on 
the part of free, alert and responsible persons of the natural 
obligations to make reparation for the damage caused to 
others, 

We also hold the view that, once the peace is re-estab- 


lished, it should be consolidated with respect to liberty, the 
sovereignty of nations, and the spirit of collaboration. 

These considerations tally with the principics which pre- 
vailed during the preparation of the draft treaty, upon which 
I consider it useless to comment further. The wording 
thereof can always be criticized, but one must recognize that 
this effort to reconcile former enemies must not be frus- 
trated; that the successful outcome of the mutual conses- 
sions of so many states for the purpose of achieving the 
compromise represented by the present draft cannot fail 
without endangering all concerned. 

That is why I can say today that Cambodia will sign this 
treaty. 


It expects from it, on the one hand, the solid establish- 
ment of security, since Cambodia is one of the first countries 
destined to serve as a theater for all types of aggression as 
long as peace is not founded on really sound bases. On the 
other hand, we hope that because of the size of the damages 
to our country, the interest which all have in reestablishing 
a country with definite potential and the importance of an 
early recovery, and because it is relatively easy to repair 
the damage caused to a small state, we shall receive from 
Japan as appropriate and quick reparation of our damages 
as possible. 

Moreover, we believe that the happy conclusion of this 
conference will make it possible, by establishing friendly 
and fruitful relations between all interested countries, to 
work constructively at building the peace and at implement- 
ing human solidarity in the world. 


An Act of Faith 


A TREATY OF BENEVOLENCE 
By ZAFRULLA KHAN, Foreign Minister of Pakistan 


Delivered at Japanese peace conference, San Francisco, California, September 6, 1951 


tinguished record in the struggle for victory against 
Japan as they did also in the war against Nazi Ger- 
many. 

For close upon four years the Japanese tide of aggression 
carried fire and sword into many lands of Asia. When that 
tide was at last stemmed and finally turned , left in its 
wake lands devastated and desolate; peoples « ‘ushed and 
groaning under heavy loads of suffering, misery and humili- 
ation. The hardest to bear was the humiliation; the out- 
rages and affronts to the dignity of the human person. 
The end came at last and its closing stages was swift 
and sudden. Bitter and searing memories of the agony that 
was the Japanese occupation persist and often recur in 
nightmares. That is the condition of those who survived. 
They may persuade themselves to forgive and may even 
strive to forget. But what of those who perished under the 


Te soldiers of Pakistan set up a proud and dis- 


cruel burden? It seems much harder to forget them and 
to forgive on their behalf. 

Now, we of Asia, Africa, Europe and America are met 
together to make peace with Japan: “and peace is best” 
(The Quran). It is the balm that heals; it is the silken 
cord that seeks to join together those whom war had put 
asunder. It blesses and is blest. 

That we are met for the purpose of making peace with 
Japan in this city of San Francisco in the State of Cali- 
fornia marks a certain fitness and propriety. From this coast 
and to a large degree from this city was launched upon the 
oceans and into the air a vast proportion of that material 
effort which eventually forced the surrender of Japanese 
arms. It is fit and proper, therefore, that the final scene 
that would mark the consummation of that effort should 
be enacted in this city. 

Now that the long battle has been waged and won and 
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enough time has been taken for the preparation for the 
peace, what is the spirit that should inspire that peace? Six 
years ago the peoples of the United Nations gathered in this 
city of San Francisco, resolved to combine their efforts to 
accomplish certain aims; among them to reafirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small; and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law would be 
maintained; and to promote social progress and _ better 
standards of life in larger freedom; and for these ends to 
practice tolerance and to live together in peace with one 
anothér as good neighbors; and to unite their strength to 
maintain mutual peace and security. 

The time having arrived to make peace with Japan the 
Allied Nations were confronted with tne challenge to prove 
by their conduct what they had so solemnly proclaimed 
in their words. It was, Mr. President, again fitting and 
proper that the city of San Francisco should be the witness 
of the manner in which that challenge is proposed to be met, 
not with reference to one of the Allied Nations themselves 
hut with regard to the nation against whom they had allied 
themselves. 

Unfortunately, not all of us are: met here for that 
inspiring purpose. One great people who could have pre- 
eminently furnished that proof, for it had suffered the most 
at the hands of a power-drunk and aggressive Japan, is not 
represented here because of the difference among the Allied 
Nations as to who is entitled to represent it. In our judg- 
ment, Mr. President, the matter no longer admits of doubt, 
but there are others who do not look upon it the way we do. 
We have no right to impose our view upon them any more 
than they have to impose their view upon us. So, perforce, 
our’ gathering must remain incomplete. 

We also regret the absence of India and Burma, our two 
neighbors. Their absence is voluntary—they have chosen not 
to respond to the call. If the reasons for their absence are 
those so far announced, we are, with all respect, unable to 
appreciate them. It is worthy of note that India’s reasons 
are not those of Burma and vice versa. So far as the treat- 
ment of Japan itself is concerned India finds the Treaty too 
restrictive—Burma finds it too liberal. Nevertheless, these 
are regrettable gaps in the ranks of Asiatic Nations repre- 
sented here. Let it not be forgotten, however, that there are 
represented among us here Asiatic states numbering well over 
a quarter of the assembled Allied Nations. The people of 
some of these states have suffered at the hands of Japan not 
less, possibly in certain instances even more, than the people 
of Burma, and many times more than the small number 
of the people of India who were so unfortunate as to fall 
victims to Japanese domination. 

For a treaty of the description upon the conclusion of 
which we are now engaged to fulfill its purpose and to 
achieve its objectives it is eminently desirable, if indeed it is 
not absolutely essential, that all those who had suffered from 
and were adversely affected by the war and who are likely 
in any manner to be affected by the Treaty itself, should 
participate in the making and signing of it. The absence 
trom this gathering of the representatives of States to which 
I have referred, no doubt detracts, but let us hope only for 
the moment, from the full effectiveness of the Treaty. It 
has been explained that in spite of the absénce of these 
representatives the greater part of the Treaty could go into 
effect as proposed. We trust, however, that, at no distant 
date, the conclusion of the ‘Treaty may be completed by the 


acceptance and adherence of those who at the moment have 
been unable to participate in its signature. 

Mr. President, the history of mankind is unfortunately too 
plentifully strewn with wars which human progress in knowl- 
edge and learning, in the arts and sciences, in manufactures 
and industries has progressively rendered more terrifying 
and devastating. War has of necessity to be followed by 
some kind of truce or peace and in the nature of things 
the terms of the truce or peace must be determined by the 
victors. With one glorious and shining exception which did 
for long set up a tradition among the Muslims, history 
affords little evidence of victors being inspired by a spirit 
of magnanimity in dealing with a vanquished foe. The out- 
standing example was the Peace of Mecca, now thirteen 
hundred years old, with its lesson and its lustre undimmed. 
Through thirteen long and weary years the Prophet of Islam 
and his little band of devoted followers bore with calm 
dignity and patience the bitterest persecution at the hands 
of the Meccans, Starvation, flogging, tearing apart of 
living human bodies tied to the legs of camels driven in 
opposite directions, scoffings, humiliations, degradations and 
outrages of every description were the order of the day. 
Thus driven from their homes this small, but slowly in- 
creasing, band left Mecca and sought a refuge in Medina. 
Here, too, they were not left in peace. Over a period of 
seven years the Meccans continued their aggression by or- 
ganizing well equipped expeditions against the half starved, 
ill-clothed, ill-armed Muslims: the object of the aggression 
to make the Muslims abjure faith in and worship of the 
One God. Of no avail were treaties and agreements designed 
to leave the Muslims in peace to worship God in their own 
way. Each treaty was repudiated and cast aside by the 
Meccans the moment they thought they could do so with 
impunity. When at the end of twenty years of sustained 
and brutal persecution and aggression the Prophet of Islam 
suddenly appeared on the heights of Paran, above Mecca, 
at the head of ten thousand Saints, with no battle fought 
and not a drop of blood shed, the Meccans cowered in 
terror at the realization that at last dire vengeance was 
about to overtake them. Their chiefs summoned by the 
Prophet confessed that every penalty that might be im- 
posed upon them and their people would be light in com- 
parison with their long record of misdeeds, but they hoped 
that the Prophet would deal mercifully with them. Even 
with the hope of receiving mercy sustaining their sinking 
hearts, little did they anticipate the reply that the Prophet 
made. 

Gently, mercifully, sorrowfully, as if seeking there and 
then to assuage their anguish and lighten the burden of their 
remorse he pronounced the healing words: 

“There shall be no retribution exacted from you; you 
shall all go free. I pray God to forgive you.” (The Quran) 
Penalties for specific misdeeds were announced in respect 
of a dozen or so individuals most of whom were also sub- 
sequently pardoned. ‘The Muslims marched into Mecca while 
tears coursed down the cheeks of the victors and of the 
vanquished, tears born of a conflict of welling up memories 
and emotions which no pen has so far been able adequately 
to portray. One Muslim in charge of a band of warriors 
was unable to resist an exclamation which the Meccans 
chose to resent as derogatory to them. The Prophet im- 
mediately removed the offending Muslim from his position 
of command. Such was the victory and the Peace of Mecca. 
History furnishes no more comprehensive definition of mag- 
nanimity. That peace more than amply justified itself. The 
Prophet had been taught, and so have we, “Repeal that 
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which is evil with that which is best and behold he 
between whom and thyself there was enmity has become 
thy warm friend.” (The Quran). The Peace of Mecca 
turned the enemies of twenty years into devoted friends and 
brethren for all time. Some of the towering figures of the 
age of chivalry and renaissance that was inaugurated that 
day found the opportunity for the practical expression and 
the full flowering of their genius through the Peace of 
Mecca. Human life throughout vast areas became for cen- 
turies happier, richer and more dignified through the spirit 
that inspired that Peace. 

We have been rendered more familiar with the other kind 
of peace where the victors have been agreed on the measure 
of spoliation and dismemberment of the vanquished, and 
controversy has raged only over the sharing of the spoils. 
We are also, to our cost, familiar with the long chain of 
ills and disasters that such a peace breeds. Having failed to 
learn from beneficent examples we are at last beginning 
to learn from bitter and painful experience. A new spirit 
is beginning to inspire the regulation of international affairs. 
It is still somewhat shy and timid and appears to falter 
under the burdens it has to carry. It behooves us to do 
what in us lies here to nurse and nourish and support it. 

What sort of a treaty are we met here to conclude and 
sign? It is not claimed that the Treaty is perfect—abstract 
perfection would be impossible to achieve—but, as has been 
said, it is a good Treaty. In accord with the new spirit the 
peace it offers is a peace of justice and reconciliation, not 
of vengeance and oppression. 

It is a peace of justice: for the vanquished has been 
stripped and divested of the panoply and insignia of over- 
whelming powers and of the means of readily embarking upon 
aggression. More could not consonantly with justice be at- 
tempted in that direction and if attempted would defeat 
its own object. 

It is a peace of reconciliation. During the period that has 
elapsed since the cessation of hostilities a series of reforms 
have been initiated and inaugurated in the political and 
social structure of Japan which hold out bright promise of 
healthy and beneficent improvement and progress and which, 
in the view of competent observers, qualify Japan to take 
its place as an equal in the fellowship of peace-loving 
nations. The Treaty itself leaves Japan entirely free to 
develop and foster its economy and its civic and _ political 
institutions and to improve its social amenities and services 
as it may think best ir conforn ty with the international 
standards set up in tha‘ »chalf. 

Here there is no controversy over sharing the spoils—there 
are no spoils to share. Such controversy as there is between 
those who are in accord regarding the spirit of the Treaty 
is over the degree to which just claims for compensation 
and reparation may be pressed without doing violence to 
the spirit of the Treaty and the principles and purposes that 
it seeks to carry into effect and achieve. 

Mr. President, we agree that though it contains imper- 
fections it is a good treaty. It does not, in our judgment, 
contain the seeds of another war; it truly seeks to establish 
Peace. We are prepared to subscribe to it in the hope and 
confidence that it will justify itself in its results. True, 
being no more than an agreement and a declaration of 
principles, it constitutes only an act of faith; but it is a 
necessary act of faith. It gives to Japan all, and more 
than all, that it had any right to expect. It opens to Japan 
the door passing through which it may take up among its 
fellow sovereign nations a position of dignity, honour and 
equality. It leaves Japan free to win through to a position 


of contentment and prosperity for its people. It is evidence 
of a new departure in the relations of the East and the 
West as they have subsisted during the last few centuries. 
We welcome it as a harbinger of even happier consum- 
mations, 

What is the alternative? Shall we wait till the question 
of the representation of the Republic of China is settled to 
the satisfaction of all? Shall we wait till an agreed decision 
has been reached regarding the disposal of Formosa? Shall 
we wait till Japan has succeeded in organizing, arming and 
training adequate forces of its own for the purpose of its 
security? Shall we wait till Japan’s economy has been de- 
veloped to a degree when the Japanese people may find 
themselves in a position without being subjected to grave 
hardship and misery to make adequate compensation and 
reparation for the damage done and the suffering inflicted 
during the course of the war. And what happens in the 
meantime? If we wait, for one thing the Occupation must 
continue. Japan must continue to be denied the exercise 
of its sovereign rights and its people become unaccustomed 
to the exercise of responsibility in various spheres of their 
national life. This state of affairs must breed all the ills 
that have been enumerated on behalf of the occupying power 
itself, 

The question of the representation of the Chinese Republic 
would not be settled a day sooner if we did not sign this 
treaty. Agreement regarding the disposal of Formosa would 
not be reached an hour earlier if we did not sign this treaty. 
Japan could not begin to organize, arm and train a force 
of its own if we did not sign this treaty. Japan’s economy 
could not be developed and fostered any quicker if we did 
not sign this treaty. 
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But it may be said on the other side that we are being 
unrealistic and Utopian. Shall the unjust be as the just; 
the oppressor be equal to the oppressed; the aggressor on 
the same leve! as its victims. Indeed no! If the just were 
in turn to have recourse to injustice, the oppressed to start 
oppressing, the victims to embark upon aggression, then 
alone would they be alike, equal and on the same level. Not 
through charity, not through benevolence, not through mag- 
nanimity shall they be deemed to have demeaned them- 
selves. Through these one gives and the other receives, 
and both are blessed. Righteous sharing elevates both, It 
certainly does not in any manner lower the giver. As 
has been truly said: “The hand that bestows lifts itself 
higher than the hand that receives’. (The Prophet 
Muhammad). 

Mr. President, if this is a treaty of benovelence, it is 
benovelent both to Japan and to ourselves. If this is a treaty 
of magnanimity, we are being magnanimous to Japan and to 
ali posterity. If there is in this treaty any aspect of charity, 
the charity covers Japan as well as the rest of us. Only 
let us make sure that there is enough of it to cover all of us. 

So much for Japan and the treaty itself. Japan that 
fought by the sword, carried destruction, desolation and 
mourning to many lands and many peoples; Japan that had 
been for so long lost, but may soon find itself. Japan shall 
soon be free once more, this time, let us hope, to embark 
- upon a course of beneficence, to devote its genius wholly 
to the cultivation of the arts of peace to the lasting benefit 
of its people and the rest of mankind. 

One word more, Mr. President, and I have done. So 
much, as I have said, for Japan. But what of the peoples 
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who still await their freedom—people who have fought 
nobody, who have been guilty of no aggression, some of 
whom have been deprived of their liberty by the sword, 
others who have been cheated of it through treachery, still 
others who have been cozened out of their birthright by abuse 
of their trust. 

Sir, yesterday we felt inspired and exalted by the words of 
Mr. John Foster Dulles when he said : 


“Dignity cannot be developed by those who are subject 
to alien control, however benign. 

“Self respect is not felt by those who have no right of 
their own in the world, who live on charity, and who 
trade on sufferance. Regard for justice rarely animates 
those who are subjected to such grave injustice as would 
be the denial of (I am sure I would have Mr, Dulles’ 
permission to substitute for ‘present peace’) freedom. 


“Fellowship is not the mood of peoples who are denied 
fellowship.” 


Noble words these, and true. They will resound around 
the globe. They will be acclaimed by those who are still 
held in political or economic subjection and bondage as 
their charter. The question we ask is when wil] those be 
cut asunder and these, our brothers, in many lands of 
Asia and Africa restored to freedom, enjoyment of funda- 
mental human rights and the dignity and worth of the 
human person. Millions, Mr. President, anxiously, yearn- 
ingly, poignantly await the answer. Let the answer be 
forthcoming before hope deferred makes the heart sick and 
the sickness of the heart turns into a devouring and raging 
madness, 
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